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PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

CELEBRATED  APRIL  14  BY  PROCLAMATION 
OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  21  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Th  H  Ciovoniinjj  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  its  session 
of  May  7,  lh:i(),  adopted  the  hdlowinj;  resolution: 

Whki{K.\s,  It  would  he  desirable  to  recommend  the 
ilcsionation  of  a  date,  which  should  be  observed  as 
“Pan  American  Day”  in  all  tbe  Republics  of  America 
and  which  should  be  established  as  a  commemorativ'e 
symbol  of  the  sov'creignty  of  the  American  nations 
and  the  voluntary  union  of  all  in  one  continental 
community; 

Whereas,  April  14th  is  the  date  on  which  the  reso¬ 
lution  creatiii"  the  Pan  American  Union  was  adopted; 

The  Governing:  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Resolves:  To  recommend  that  the  Governments, 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  designate  April 
14th  as  “Pan  American  Day”  and  that  the  national 
Hags  be  displayed  on  that  date. 
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CHAMBKK  OK  TIIK  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY,  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  KICA. 

Teachers  in  Costa  Rica  exert  a  strong  influence  on  the  Oovernment,  both  through  their  own  altitude  and  also  through  the  instruction  in  democracy  which  is  the  aim  of 

ptiblic  education. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  DEMOCRACY 
IN  COSTA  RICA‘ 


By  TEODORO  PICADO  MICHALSKI 

Secretary  of  Public  Education  of  Costa  Rica 

Among  tlie  factors  contributing  to  the  formation  of  Costa 
Rican  democracy  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  poverty  of  the 
country  in  tlie  colonial  period.  This  drove  aristocrats  and  plebeians 
alike  to  rural  tasks  and  obliged  them  to  find  in  agriculture  the  sole 
basis  for  their  modest  wealth.  This  circumstance  and  the  rapid 
extinction  of  the  Indians  prevented  the  formation  of  great  landed 
estates  and  the  concentration  of  capital  which  in  other  countries  were 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  encomiendas  and  the  servitude  of  the  subject 
races.  But  another  extremely  important  factor  in  our  democracy  is 
the  school.  Don  Juan  Mora  Fernandez,  our  first  President  more  than 
120  years  ago,  was  a  teacher,  and  this  fact  seems  to  have  been  symbolic 
of  the  future  trend  of  the  nation.  Today  not  only  the  President  but 
all  his  Cabinet  Ministers,  except  one,  have  at  some  time  been  teachers. 

The  tradition  of  our  independence,  moreover,  does  not  depend  on 
anned  strife,  for  we  separated  from  the  mother  country  without  a 
sanguinary  struggle,  in  a  way  which  might  be  considered  like  the 
biological  process  of  cell  division.  Once  our  independence  was  at¬ 
tained,  we  did  not  have  to  wage  war  with  our  neighbors  and,  save  for 
one  occasion  when  the  people  en  masse  flew  to  arms  and  expelled  the 
filibusters  who  invaded  Central  America,  our  peace  has  not  been 
disturbed  by  international  conflicts. 

Internal  controversies  which  have  arisen  in  our  country  because  of 
liolitical  conditions  have  not  lasted  long  and  almost  all  our  Presidents 
have  happily  been  able  to  say  on  their  deathbed,  paraphrasing 
Pericles,  that  no  Costa  Rican  has  worn  mourning  because  of  them. 
The  appropriations  which  in  other  countries  have  been  expended  for 
national  defense  or  which,  because  of  domestic  strife,  have  had  to  be 
made  not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  but  also  for  the  repair 
of  damages,  Costa  Rica  has  been  able  to  expend  on  education.  At 
present  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  every  Costa  Rican  is  7.85 
colones  for  schools  and  0.84  for  the  army.  Public  education  receives 
21.11  percent  of  the  total  budget,  the  largest  proportion  devoted  to 
any  branch  of  the  Government.  The  high  standard  of  enlightenment 
produced  by  the  schools  is  also  responsible  for  the  fact  that  this 

■  Translated  and  somewhat  condeased  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Inter-American  Education 
Conference. 
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perceiita{;p  has  iiicreaseil  year  hy  year,  Tliis  is  another  proof  of  the 
maxim  tliat  civilization  creates  needs. 

In  our  country  no  (lovernment  can  ijjnore  tlie  constant  popular 
pressure  for  the  creation  of  more  schools  and  for  the  perfection  of 
those  which  already  exist.  Any  (lovernment  disregarding  this 
persistent  and  increasing  aspiration  for  imjiroved  educational  facilities 
would  immediately  lose  the  support  of  the  people. 

Primary  education  in  C’osta  Rica,  as  in  most  countries,  is  free  and 
compulsory,  but  while  in  some  nations  the  public  schools  are  utilized 
only  by  the  poorer  classes,  children  of  the  more  well-to-do  families 
attending  private  schools,  in  Costa  Rica  boys  and  girls,  no  matter 
what  their  parents’  means  or  social  class,  attend  the  public  schools. 
The  teachers  also  come  from  various  social  classes  and  families 
of  different  economic  levels.  Their  calling,  however,  ennobles 
them  all. 

This  fact,  which  might  be  considered  unimportant,  has  had  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  on  the  development  of  our  jiolitical  institutions. 
Educators  are  well  aware  of  the  psychological  effect  which  a  child 
receives  in  his  first  school  days.  The  poor  child  who  goes  to  our 
schools  never  has  the  sad  feeling  of  social  inequality  and  therefore  he 
has  no  inferiority  complex  to  disturb  his  later  life.  Furthermore, 
children  of  the  higher  economic  levels  and  of  good  families  come  into 
close  and  friendly  contact  with  poor  children  and  this  makes  them 
more  humane  and  understanding.  All  graduates,  linked  by  affection 
for  the  school,  preserve  the  greatest  interest  in  it.  In  Costa  Rica  the 
influence  of  the  school  on  the  life  of  cities  and  towns  is  so  strong  that 
no  social  activity  of  any  kind  can  be  successful  if  the  cooperation  of 
the  school  has  not  previously  been  assured. 

If  one  takes  into  account  the  influence  in  each  locality  of  the  opinion 
of  a  considerable  group  of  teachers,  related  by  blood  or  by  friendship 
with  families  of  all  classes,  and  if  one  considers,  furthermore,  the 
influence  exercised  by  many  children  on  their  ow'ii  homes  one  wdll 
understand  that  the  stand  taken  by  teachers  is  really  important  and 
in  many  cases  decisive.  Teachers  in  Costa  Rica  have  consequently 
been  an  effective  check  on  the  government.  They  have  approved 
tacitly  or  explicitly  Covernmental  measures  when  they  are  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  democratic  principles  and  support  social  welfare.  In  1919 
the  teachers  in  San  Jose  held  a  meeting  in  protest  against  the  acts  of 
the  dictatorial  government  then  in  power.  This  manifestation  of 
civic  courage  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  dow'nfall  of  that  admin¬ 
istration. 

In  all  our  large  schools,  it  is  customary  to  write  on  a  blackboard 
hung  in  a  central  place  news  of  national  or  world  interest.  This  new's 
is  discussed  by  teachers  and  students  with  the  greatest  liberty,  which 
the  higher  educational  authorities  have  never  restricted  in  any  way. 
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CourtMy  of  J.  F.  Robert. 

A  SMALL  SCUOOL  IN  COSTA  UICA. 

All  Costa  Rican  children  are  taught  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  the  school  is  often  a  means  for  spreading 
information  concerning  new  vTops.  It  also  serves  as  a  center  for  public  health  service  and  fur  community 
recreation. 

We  have  no  controversies  with  the  Church,  although  the  schools 
are  lay.  Our  people  are  almost  all  Catliolic;  the  religious  faith  of  the 
children  is  respected  and  strict  neutrality  preserved.  There  are 
classes  in  religion  for  children  who  wish  to  attend,  but  there  is  no 
compulsion  of  any  kind.  .  .  . 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  great  interest  in  Costa  Rica  in 
agricultural  education,  since  our  country  is  essentially  agricultural. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  civic  virtue  of  Costa  Ricans  is  derived  above 
all  from  their  great  affection  for  the  land.  The  Costa.Rican,  no  matter 
what  his  profession,  always  hopes  to  own  a  piece  of  ground.  If  he  is 
a  doctor,  lawyer  or  journalist,  if  his  business  obliges  him  to  live  in  the 
city,  he  nevertheless  always  has  a  secret  desire  to  ow'n  a  little  place  in 
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Our  officials  have  alw'ays  believed  that  there  is  no  better  preparation 
for  democratic  life  than  to  practice  it.  Students  educated  under  a 
regimen  of  intellectual  submission  may  be  amenable  and  give  no 
trouble  to  their  teachers  but  they  wdll  never  be  citizens  of  a  free 
country. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  system  is  risky  and  that  it  leads  to  the 
spread  of  ideas  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  Government  or  the 
State,  I  do  not  venture  to  say  what  results  this  system  would  have 
in  other  countries.  I  can  only  say  that  in  Costa  Rica  it  has  been  in 
effect  for  many  years  and  that  we  have  never  had  reason  to  repent  it. 


THE  PAX  AM  ERIC  AX  u|x]l  O  X 

the  country,  no  matter  how  small.  If  one  flies  over  the  central 
plateau,  one  sees  that  the  land  is  divided  into  almost  incredibly  small 
plots.  This  spectacle  is  not  misleading  to  the  traveler.  In  the  mosaic 
upon  which  he  pizes  is  summarized  all  our  economic  and  social  life, 
our  history  and  the  secret  of  the  peace  in  which  we  have  lived.  The 
tendency  to  cultivate  the  frround  is  innate  in  our  children.  In  other 
countries  a  child  may  have  jjreat  manual  skill  and  a  manifest  inclina¬ 
tion  to  small  industries,  but  the  Costa  Rican  child  wants  to  plant  seed 
and  care  lovinjily  for  the  plants.  There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in 
urging;  him  in  this  direction.  Wherever  space  permits  the  schools 
have  adjacent  wardens  and  children  also  cultivate  small  plots  at  home. 
School  gardens  usually  contain  about  100  square  feet.  The  regular 
teachers  oversee  the  school  gardens,  but  there  are  also  special  agri¬ 
cultural  supervisors  who  make  periodical  visits  to  direct  the  work  and 
to  teach  modern  methods  and  the  cultivation  of  new  crops. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  the  school  influences  the  parents  of 
the  pupils  in  this  matter.  A  child,  enthusiastic  about  what  he  has 
heard  and  done  at  school,  comes  home  ready  to  teach  a  new  method  of 
cultivation  or  to  tell  about  a  new  crop.  If  the  father  is  a  farmer, 
wedded  to  ohl  ways,  he  discusses  and  probably  opposes  the  new  ideas. 
The  teacher’s  opinion  has  more  weight  with  the  boy,  but  the  skeptical 
father  probably  agrees  that  his  son  may  make  a  trial.  If  the  new 
method  is  successful  the  father  has  to  recognize  the  fact,  and  then 
the  school  gains  two  disciples  instead  of  one  for  the  new  ideas.  But 
generally  converts  also  include  relatives,  friends  and  acquaintances. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  crop  through  the  schools  has  often  had 
unexpected  consequences.  In  many  districts  it  has  modified  the  diet 
of  the  people.  In  certain  places,  for  example,  the  consumption  of 
lettuce  and  tomatoes  was  unknown.  The  farmers  in  those  districts, 
which  are  devoted  chiefly  to  stock  raising,  used  very  few  vegetables 
and  those  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed  they  considered 
suitable  onlj"  for  rabbits. 

It  is  a  matter  of  importance  for  us  to  foster  the  inclination  of  our 
citizens  towards  agriculture,  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  government 
that  every  Costa  Rican  should  have  some  land  of  his  own.  We 
have  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  and  uncultivated  land,  but  on  the 
other  band  our  industries  are  few  and  far  between.  The  rural  dweller 
will  always  have  huul  to  cultivate,  but  if  he  turns  into  a  factory 
hand  he  will  not  always  have  employment.  The  transformation  of 
farmer  into  factory  worker  creates  a  social  and  government  problem 
which  may  be  very  delicate. 

Among  the  schools  which  1  have  visited  in  my  capacity  as  Minister 
of  Education,  I  recall  one  especially.  I  mention  it  because  the  social 
extension  work  carried  on  there  always  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  being 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL,  HEREDIA. 

Costa  Rica  takes  pride  in  training  teachers  for  her  schools  and  spends  more  than  21  percent  of  the 
national  budget  on  education. 


well  known.  It  is  situatetl  in  the  Province  of  Guanacaste,  where 
torrential  rains  during  si.\  months  of  the  year  make  the  highways 
impassable  and  where  malaria  is  an  every  day  scourge.  The  red- 
roofed  school  house,  adorned  by  a  vine  covered  with  blue  flowers, 
stands  in  a  group  of  leafy  trees  and  palms  on  a  plain  covered  with 
fertile  pastures  and  bounded  by  wooded  hills.  I  did  not  imagine  that 
in  this  remote  place  there  could  be  a  school  so  clean,  well  painted, 
and  well  furnished.  To  reach  it  I  had  ridden  horseback  for  three 
days  from  the  capital  of  the  province.  The  building  had  been  erected 
by  the  Government  in  association  with  the  residents  in  the  vicinity. 
They  gave  the  lumber  and  carted  other  materials.  The  plan  to  have 
a  new'  school  was  promoted  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  As  soon 
as  it  was  opened  they  installed  a  clinic  for  the  free  distribution  of 
quinine  and  provided  a  glass  of  milk  daily  for  each  child. 


('ourtwy  of  J.  F.  Kul»ert 


PASKO  COLON,  SAN  JOSK. 

Since  the  fanners  were  an  easy  prey  to  nioney-leiulers  the  pupils 
formed  a  cooperative  society  for  which  they  did  the  bookkeeping. 
Tlie  school  also  sponsored  the  construction  of  a  storehouse  for  holding 
crops  until  the  best  time  for  their  sale,  so  that  the  farmers  would  not 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  buyers’  combination  against  them.  The  corn 
crop  has  been  improved  by  the  use  of  selected  seed  sold  at  cost.  New 
crops,  such  as  the  soy  bean,  have  been  tried.  Fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  have  been  planted  and  seeds  and  plants  are  e.xchanged  with 
other  schools.  A  society  has  been  formed  to  give  entertainments 
attended  by  the  whole  village,  which  formerly  lived  without  any 
recreation  of  this  sort.  The  principal  of  the  school  and  the  pupils  had 
at  last  accounts  undertaken  a  hard  campaign.  They  were  lighting 
the  public  dances  given  in  the  neighborhood  by  liquor  dealers.  1 
know  that  the  pupils  had  their  best  allies  in  their  mothers  and  sisters. 
What  the  results  of  this  eampaign  will  be  I  do  not  know,  but  at  all 
events  the  mere  fact  of  its  having  been  undertaken  is  a  great  triumph 
and  a  great  lesson.  Other  rural  schools  in  my  country  have  under¬ 
taken  similar  activities,  but  usually  they  were  located  nearer  centers 
of  population.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  administrative  unit  of  the 
future  will  be  the  school  instead  of  the  township. 

As  an  indication  of  the  present  views  of  the  Costa  Rican  Govern¬ 
ment  on  education,  I  will  quote  the  last  part  of  a  report  which  1 
recently  read  to  the  principal  educational  oflicials  assembled  at 
San  Jos6: 
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THE  SCHOOL  AND  DEMOCRACY  IN  COSTA  RICA 


To  my  mind  there  is  no  doid)t  as  to  what  is  the  chief  aim  of  our  primary  and 
secondary  education:  this  is  not  the  training  of  the  citizen,  but  the  training  of  the 
citizen  of  the  Costa  Rican  democracy.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  reasons  why  our 
form  of  government  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  highest  expressions  of  world 
democracy.  I  shall  say,  however,  that  our  system  of  government  has  given  to  the 
greate.st  number  of  Co.sta  Ricans  the  greatest  number  of  privileges  and  guarantees, 
and  that  the  Costa  Rican  is  so  imbued  with  the  sj’stem  of  government  to  which  he 
is  accustomed  that  he  feels  stifled  when  he  lives  in  countries  which  do  not  offer  the 
same  advantages  that  he  enjoys  at  home.  Costa  Rican  democracy  has  deep 
traditions  which  go  back,  although  it  seems  paradoxical,  to  our  colonial  era,  but 
it  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger  in  recent  years  and  we  hope  that  every  day 
will  show  it  evolving  toward  greater  perfection.  We  must  try  to  see  that  all 
our  efforts  are  directed  to  the  end  that  the  child  of  today  shall  tomorrow  be 
a  citizen  conscious  of  and  devoted  to  his  country.  Since  the  child  will  be 
called  upon  when  he  is  a  citizen  to  increase  the  store  of  our  political  rights,  he 
should  also  increase  the  store  of  national  wealth  by  preparing  himself  to  improve 
methods  of  production  in  our  industries,  e.speeially  in  agriculture,  our  leading 
occupation.  .  .  . 

Our  form  of  Government  rests,  as  does  that  of  all  Governments,  on  force, 
hut  while  in  some  it  is  armed  force,  with  us  it  is  the  strength  of  public  opinion. 
Therefore,  to  be  well  governed  we  need  a  vigilant  and  upright  public  opinion 
which  will  keep  watch  of  aiul  guide  the  acts  of  the  Government  and  support 
them  when  they  exi)ress  the  people’s  will  and  mind.  There  should  be  an  unin- 
terrui)ted  eontaet  between  the  people  and  those  in  charge  of  the  Government. 
When  this  eontaet  unfortunately  disai)i)ears,  it  is  because  public  liberty  has 
disappeared;  and  if  the  Government  takes  one  side  and  the  majority  of  public 
oi)inion  the  other,  unrest  and  disaster  will  result.  Governors  and  the  governed 
should  guide  each  other,  but  in  order  to  make  this  desideratum  a  reality  the  school 
must  prepare  the  citizen  and  train  the  child  always  to  devote  attention  to  public 
affairs.  These  he  should  discuss  and  study  without  failing  in  respect  for  the  law, 
for  in  countries  where  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  is  not  a  myth,  if  the 
law  is  bad  there  are  always  ways  of  abrogating  or  amoiding  it.  There  should 
be  no  doubt  or  hesitation  in  carrying  out  this  principle.  By  social  and  political 
tradition,  we  are  democrats,  and  our  ideals  of  humanity  are,  and  must  be,  the 
great  ideals  of  Christianity.  We  cannot  jmssibly  accept  the  Asiatic  conception 
of  a  despotic  and  all-inclusive  State  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  and  evil,  nor 
could  we  acce])t  the  doctrine  that  economic  forces  alone  give  form  and  substance 
to  institutions,  since  there  are  other  great  forces  which  also  rule  our  destinies. 
In  this  i)oint  of  view  we  can  accept  no  compromise.  Taught  by  experience  and 
the  sufferings  of  other  nations,  we  may  truly  say  that  in  the  exercise  and  evolution 
of  our  democracy  we  Costa  Ricans  shall  find  for  ourselves  and  for  future  gener¬ 
ations  the  greatest  number  of  advantages  and  guarantees  for  the  free  development 
of  human  personality,  a  sacred  development  which  cannot  Ik;  subordinated  to 
any  enslaving  influence. 
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RECIFE,  BRAZIL 

By  JOSE  TERCERO 

Chief,  'Trairl  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

Amidst  the  luxurious  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  and  facing  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean,  stands  Recife,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
cities  of  Northeastern  Brazil.  Capital  of  the  populous  State  of 
Pernambuco,  and  important  commercial  and  shipping  center,  Recife 
constitutes  a  living  monument  to  the  conquest  of  tropical  nature  by  a 
proud  and  progressive  people. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  city  that  could  match  Recife’s 
colorful  histoiy.  Destined  to  play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
development  and  consolidation  of  the  Brazilian  nation,  the  Pernam- 
bucans  from  earliest  times,  since  the  foundation  of  the  first  settlements 
of  colonists  in  the  middle  of  the  xvi  centuiy,  have  been  characterized 
by  their  progressiveness,  their  love  of  liberty,  and  their  dogged  deter¬ 
mination  to  fight  any  manifestations  of  oppression  and  tyranny.  The 
rugged  qualities  of  the  first  Portuguese  settlers,  shown  by  their  taming 
of  the  tropics,  have  been  strenghtened  through  generations  of  struggles 
against  invaders,  j)irates,  and  foreign  oppressors. 

Founded  about  1548  as  a  settlement  of  fishermen  and  seafaring 
merchants,  Recife  began  to  serve  as  the  main  outlet  of  this  section  of 
the  colony.  In  1501  Recife,  after  a  bloody  struggle,  repelled  an  attack 
of  French  troops  which  attempted  to  capture  the  city  after  having 
been  expelled  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Later,  in  March  1595,  the  English 
pirate,  James  Lancaster,  attacked  and  held  Recife  for  over  a  month, 
and  was  finally  expelled  after  having  thoroughly  sacked  the  city  and 
carried  away  even  the  furnishings  of  the  church. 

In  Februarx’  1030  Recife  was  captured  by  a  strong  fleet  of  56  Dutch 
vessels,  sent  by  Holland  to  attack  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  America, 
at  a  time  when  Portugal  and  her  possessions  were  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  Spain,  with  which  country  Holland  was  then  at  war.  The 
colonists,  overwhelmed  by  a  superior  force,  withdrew  to  a  point  about 
four  miles  inland,  hastily  built  a  fort,  “Ai-rayal  de  Bom  Jesus”,  and 
during  five  years  held  their  position  and  seriously  impeded  the  pene¬ 
tration  expeditions  of  the  Dutch  to  the  interior  of  the  colony.  The 
defenders  were  finally  forced  to  surrender  after  one  of  the  colonists 
deserted  to  the  Dutch  troops.  This  surrender  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  19  years  of  Dutch  domination,  during  which  the  Per- 
nambucans  maintained  alive  their  love  of  freedom  and  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  expel  the  invaders. 
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RECIFE,  BRAZIL 

The  appointment  of  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau-Siefren  as  Governor 
General  of  the  conquered  colony  compensated  in  certain  ways  for  the 
loss  of  its  independence.  Nassau  is  one  of  the  rare  examples  of  a  wise 
and  projrressive  governor  sent  from  Europe  to  guule  the  destinies  of  a 
colony.  In  1639  Nassau  founded  a  city  on  the  island  of  Santo  Antonio 
which  was  called  Mauritzstad  in  his  honor.  He  brought  with  him 


BASILICA  OF  TUK 
CARMO,  RECIFE. 

This  barofjue  i-hurch,  built 
in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Palace  of  lira  Vista, 
the  residence  of  Count 
Maurice  of  Na-ssau-Siegen, 
seven  years  Oovernor  of 
Pernambuco  while  it  was 
a  Dutch  i>o$.session. 


From  a  watercolor  by  Murillo  La  Greca. 


from  Holland  a  grouji  of  distinguished  architects,  engineers,  artists 
and  scientists  as  his  collaborators  in  the  work  of  ruling  the  newly 
conquered  region.  His  administration  was  characterized  by  a  high 
degree  of  statesmanship.  Nassau  built  a  number  of  imposing  edifices, 
one  of  which,  the  Friburgo  Palace,  adjoined  the  first  zoological  park  in 
the  New  World.  Patron  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  Nassau  was 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  highest  exponents  of  Dutch  and  European 
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THE  BOA  VISTA  BRIDGE. 


This  bridge  of  wrouglit  iron,  ojiened  in  1776,  is  one  of  the  two  which  connc<-t  the  coniinercial  section  of 
Santo  Antonio  with  the  Boa  Vi.sta  district. 


culture  of  his  time.  To  the  paintings  of  Franz  Post,  of  Erkout  and 
of  Zacharias  Wagner,  and  to  the  books  of  Margraf  e  Piso,  Barlaeus, 
Niewhoff  and  Laef  one  must  turn  for  a  study  of  the  customs  and  life 
of  the  period. 

In  1640  Portugal  regained  her  independence  from  Spain,  and  signed 
a  truce  with  Holland.  However,  the  Dutch  remained  in  possession 
of  the  invaded  Portuguese  colonies  in  America. 

Nassau  returned  to  Europe  in  1644,  leaving  the  administration  of 
the  colony  to  a  Supreme  Council  of  three  members  who,  lacking  the 
statesmanship  and  qualities  of  the  Dutch  Prince,  soon  faced  an 
irresistible  movement  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  Pemambucans, 
which  ended  with  the  capitulation  of  the  Dutch  on  the  23rd  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1654,  after  nearly  10  years  of  unabated  struggle. 

From  tliis  moment  Recife  entered  into  a  long  period  of  growth  and 
development,  punctuated  at  intervals  by  outbreaks  of  rebellion, 
always  characterized  by  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  leaders.  Thus, 
on  November  10,  1710,  after  a  clash  of  minor  importance  brought 
about  by  a  rivalry  between  the  cities  of  Recife  ai.d  the  neighboring 
Olinda,  then  capital  of  the  province,  the  rebels  considered  tbe  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Pernambuco  as  an  independent  republic.  Histoiy^  records 
this  as  the  first  attempt  to  establish  the  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  New  World,  antedating  by  66  years  the  Declaration  of 
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TUE  GOVERNOR'S  PALACE  , RECIFE. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  buildings  in  Recife,  the  State  capital  of  Pernambuco,  a  city  of  450,OOU  inhabitants. 

Independence  of  the  United  States.  After  this  unsuccessful  revolt, 
Recife  continued  growing:  during  a  period  of  almost  one  hundred 
years  of  peace  and  prosjierity.  The  city  spread  to  the  mainland. 
A  number  of  bridges  were  built  to  connect  the  island  of  Santo  Antonio 
with  the  new  sections  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  imposing  and  beautiful 
colonial  buildings,  of  which  Recife  is  justly  proud,  date  from  this 
period. 

On  March  7th,  1816,  Recife  •witnessed  a  new  revolutionary  outbreak 
and  a  renewed  attempt  to  establish  an  independent  republic  •with  the 
appointment  of  a  provisional  government  of  prominent  Pernam- 
bucans.  The  movement  was  short-lived  and  the  Portuguese  troops 
sent  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  conjunction  with  forces  sent  by  the 
governor  of  Bahia,  succeeded  in  regaining  possession  of  Recife  on 
June  29,  establishing  a  ruthless  military  Government.  The  new 
regime  was  unable,  however,  to  subdue  completely  the  rebellious 
Pernambucans  and  a  series  of  outbreaks  soon  took  the  form  of  an 
organized  movement  •which  culminated  with  the  occupation  of 
Recife  on  October  8th,  1821.  The  successful  rebels  forced  the  gov¬ 
ernor  to  evacuate  Recife  with  his  Portuguese  troops  on  October  26th, 
and  on  that  same  day  the  Government  was  entrusted  to  a  committee 
elected  by  the  rebels.  The  colony  then  became  an  independent  unit, 
antedating  the  general  emancipation  of  Brazil  by  almost  a  year. 

In  1824  another  republican  outbreak  took  place  as  a  result  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly  decreed  by  the  Emperor, 
Dom  Pedro  I.  The  movement,  headed  by  Manoel  de  Carvalho 
Paes  de  Andrade,  quickly  spread  to  the  northern  provinces,  which 
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The  Municipality  of  Recife  is  justly  proud  of  its  educational  system  and  care  of  handicapped  children 
Cpper:  The  Bruno  Vellaso  Preventorium  for  Poor  Children.  Lower:  The  Trade  School. 


RECIFE,  BRAZIL 


banded  together  under  the  name  of  “Confederation  of  the  Equator”. 
The  central  government,  however,  succeeded  in  subduing  the  rebels 
and  the  movement  ended  on  the  13th  of  January  1825,  with  the 
execution  of  its  most  prominent  leaders. 

The  Recife  of  today  is  a  modern  metropolis  of  over  450,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  center  of  the  political,  commercial  and  cultural  life  of  the  State 
of  Pernambuco.  The  growth  and  progress  of  Recife  reflect  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  rich  State  of  Pernambuco,  noted  for  its  production 
of  cane  sugar,  as  well  as  of  cotton,  cereals  and  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
Pernambuco,  with  over  three  million  inhabitants,  is  the  largest  sugar 
producing  State  in  Brazil  and  also  occupies  first  place  in  the  manu- 


From  ft  wfttercolor  by  Murillo  1ft  Grecft. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES.  RECIFE. 

The  State  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  a  fine  building  on  the  bank  of  the  Capibaribe  River. 


fact  lire  of  confections  and  jireserved  fruits.  Sugar  cane  was  first 
planted  by  the  Portuguese  in  1551  and  bas  constituted  an  important 
item  in  the  economy  of  the  State  over  since.  Pernambuco  is  also 
noted  for  the  good  quality  of  its  cotton,  which  is  of  the  tree  variety 
and  produces  long  fibers  of  fine  texture.  It  has  to  be  replanted  only 
every  five  or  six  years.  During  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States, 
when  all  southern  ports  were  blockaded,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
Pernambuco  experienced  a  phenomenal  increase  to  satisfy  the  demand 
of  the  European  markets.  Recife  is  justly  famous  for  its  public  and 
private  buildings,  churches,  monuments,  educational  institutions,  resi¬ 
dential  sections,  parks  and  beaches.  Its  wide,  clean,  tree-lined 
avenues  give  easy  access  to  all  its  quarters  and  pleasure  resorts. 
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Innumerable  oltl  forts,  sumptuous  colonial  churches,  ancient  build¬ 
ings  and  the  quaint,  colonial  quarter  on  the  isle  of  Santo  Antonio, 
where  once  stood  the  city  of  Mauritzstad,  mark  the  various  periods  of 
Recife’s  colonial  history. 

The  people  of  Recife  do  honor  to  the  traditional  cordiality  and 
hospitality  of  the  Brazilians.  The  traveler  will  carr>’  away  many 
fond  memories  of  his  visit  to  this  beautiful  city,  which  coidd  justly 
claim  the  title  of  the  birthplace  of  progressive  and  republican  ideals 
in  the  New  World. 

For  information  and  suggestions  concerning  travel  in  the  American 
Republics,  apply  to  the  Travel  Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CHILEAN  WOMEN' 

.^\.LTlI()r(iH  Chilean  histoiy  rarely  mentions  the  women  of  the 
past  who  contrihuted  to  national  progress,  there  were  some  who  are 
well  known,  and  many  others  throughout  the  country  have  helped 
forge  its  destiny  hy  their  cpiiet  and  modest  work.  They  are  nameless, 
hut  their  self-denying  toil  hears  fruit.  It  may  be  a  son  or  daughter,  a 
pupil, or  some  one  else  who  has  felt  their  influence  and,  stimulated  hy 
their  example,  has  started  some  beneficent  work  or  conceived  an  idea 
lighting  the  way  to  truth  and  progress.  1  call  to  mind  a  laundress 
who  scrubbed  clothes  for  her  daughter’s  education,  and  hundreds  of 
unselfish  women  in  the  postoflices,  the  telegraph  offices,  and  the 
factories  who  work  hard  and  faithfully,  inspired  hy  the  necessities 
of  their  children  or  helpless  dependents.  In  the  schools  there  are 
innumerable  teachers  who  daily  wage  a  heroic  struggle  against 
ignorance,  prejudice,  poverty,  filth,  vice,  and  all  the  dire  effects  of 
these  on  their  pupils. 

A  teacher  in  the  far  south,  in  Magellan  Territory,  recently  acquired 
a  great  reputation  for  her  success  in  eradicating  illiteracy  among 
enlisted  men  stationed  there  at  an  army  post.  She  used  a  rapid 
system  for  teaching  reading  and  writing  which  proved  very  practical. 

In  Valparaiso  we  have  a  woman  who  might  well  be  called  the  good 
angel  of  Baron  Hill.  Every  one  admires  the  way  in  which  Dona 
Adela  Moreno  de  Barahona  has  transformed  a  poor  little  school, 
housed  in  a  single  room,  into  a  flourishing  institution  occupying  three 
buildings  which  is  the  pride  of  the  neighborhood.  And  besides  being 
a  teacher  who  works  indefatigably  for  the  welfare  of  her  pupils,  she 
IS  a  devoted  wife  and  mother. 

Another  woman  who  has  given  her  whole  life  to  raising  the  level  of 
education  in  Cdiile  is  Senorita  Filomena  Ramirez.  A  teacher  in  the 
Santiago  Normal  School,  holding  a  degree  in  science  after  brilliant 
studies  in  the  University  of  Brussels,  she  has  for  years  done  excellent 
work,  reaping  the  gratitude  of  many  students  who  follow  in  the  steps 
of  their  beloved  instructor.  Now  retired  from  the  Normal  School, 
she  spends  her  time  giving  free  courses  in  the  Montessori  method  to 
primary  teachers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  name  all  those  who  serve  our  country  in 
the  field  of  education.  Amanda  Labarca,  a  well-known  author  who 
has  studied  and  traveled  in  the  United  States,  has  striven  to  obtain 
for  w'omen  all  the  advantages  which  education  can  today  offer  them. 

•  Translated  and  adapted  from  ‘‘Kl  Boietin  Porteiio",  published  by  the  Valparaiso  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The 
names  of  many  other  Chilean  women  could  he  added  to  those  mentioned  here.— Editor. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

As  the  Government  member  of  the  University  Council  she  is  influen¬ 
tial  in  extending  educational  facilities.  Sehora  (Jertrudis  Munoz  de 
Kbensberger,  principal  of  the  Normal  School  in  Santiago;  Senora 
Isaura  Dinator  de  Guzman,  wlio  lias  written  a  new  primer;  Senora 
^^atilde  Brandau  de  Ross,  a  distinguished  writer  and  advocate  of 
peace;  Sehorita  Ida  Corbat  who,  besides  teaching,  translates  books 
from  French  into  Spanish;  and  Senorita  Juana  Jacques  are  a  few  on 
the  long  roll  of  those  who  endeavor  to  form  the  character  of  youth  so 
that  it  will  later  be  the  bulwark  of  tlie  country. 

Before  two  women.  Dr.  Ernestina  P6rez  and  Dr.  Elolsa  Dfaz,  all 
must  pause  in  respect.  These  valiant  daughters  of  Cliile,  thanks  to 
their  iron  will  and  their  faith  in  their  mission,  vanquished  all  the 
obstacles  that  in  their  time  closed  the  path  to  women  who  wished  to 
study  subjects  which  men  reserved  as  their  own  prerogative. 
Crowned  with  university  laurels,  they  placed  their  medical  knowl¬ 
edge  at  the  service  of  humanity,  and  their  example  encouraged  their 
sisters.  Because  of  what  they  did,  we  now  have  a  gala.xy  of  com¬ 
petent  professional  women.  At  San  Agustfn  Hospital  in  Valparaiso 
Dr.  Oettinger  attends  the  maternity  section.  Dr.  Manuela  de  la 
Fuente  operates  almost  daily,  and  Dr.  Celmira  Carreon  devotes  her 
attention  to  women  and  children.  Everywhere  there  are  skilful 


AMAND.V  LABARCA. 

Educator,  author,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  memt>er  of  the 
University  Council  of 
Chile. 
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I>R.  ERNESTIXA 
PEREZ. 

One  of  tile  first  women  to 
l>racti(«  medicine  in  Chile. 
Her  success  iittructed 
others  to  professions  for¬ 
merly  reserved  for  men. 


women  dentists,  and  nowadays  it  attracts  no  attention  to  see  a 
woman’s  name  on  a  pharmacist’s  sijin.  Women  lawyers  have  a 
large  clientele,  and  like  Portia  cope  with  diflicnlt  problems.  In  fact, 
there  arc  so  many  women  studying  law  that  a  distinguished  pro¬ 
fessor  recently  said  that  men  would  have  to  abandon  the  field  to  them. 

Only  one  woman,  Justicia  Espada,  has  as  yet  practiced  engineering 
in  Chile.  She  holds  a  responsible  position  with  the  State  Railways. 

Years  ago,  at  a  time  when  women  did  not  yet  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  municipal  elections,  Sehora  Emilia  Woerner  de  Woerderman 
was  unanimously  elected  mayor  of  the  town  of  Ranquil,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  her  qualities  as  a  citizen.  She  ably  filled  her  position  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  town. 

In  Valparaiso  one  of  our  streets  bears  the  name  of  Juana  Ross  de 
Edwards.  Tliis  charitable  old  lady,  the  possessor  of  an  enormous 
fortune,  lived  retired  from  the  great  world.  She  gave  lavishly  of  her 
wealth  to  succor  the  needy,  rescue  neglected  children,  found  schools 
and  hospitals,  and  help  the  aged.  Similarly  Senora  Isabel  Huneeus 
de  Urrutia,  the  “Angel  of  Charity”,  who  lived  in- Santiago,  gave 
great  sums  to  beneficence.  Senora  Sofia  Eastman  de  Huneeus  daily 
attended  the  sick  in  the  Santiago  hospitals,  waiting  on  them  and 
speaking  words  of  comfort;  she  was  one  of  the  outstanding  organizers 
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EIATRA  SANTA  CRUZ 
(ROXANE). 


Author  and  co-publisher, 
with  her  sister  Blanca,  o( 
a  magazine  for  children. 


of  the  Chilean  Red  Cross.  Seilora  Adela  Edwards  de  Salas,  a  member 
of  the  Santiago  City  Council,  was  the  founder  of  the  (’hilean  Wliite 
Cross,  an  organization  which  teaches  unmarried  mothers  how  to 
gain  an  honest  livelihood. 

Many  noble  women  cloaked  in  the  anonymity  ttf  a  religious  habit 
devote  all  their  lives  to  improving  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate.  It  is 
but  seldom  that  one  learns  the  names  of  these  heroines. 

In  the  literary  world  there  are  many  talented  women  authors. 
Senora  Olga  Budge  de  Edwards  has  published  an  interesting  book  of 
travels.  In  the  pages  of  FA  Mercurio  of  Valparaiso  appear  the  pleasant 
and  inspiring  chats  of  “Isabel  Morel”,  Senora  Delia  Ducoing  de 
Arrate,  president  of  the  Women’s  Legion  “America.”  “Koxane”, 
whose  real  name  is  Elvira  Santa  Cruz,  writes  stimulating  articles 
for  the  Santiago  dailies  and  with  her  sister  Blanca  publishes  FI  Peneca, 
a  niagazine  which  is  the  children’s  joy.  Blanca  Santa  Cruz  is  mak¬ 
ing  delightful  translations  of  the  faiiy’^  tales  and  legends  of  other 
countries.  “Iris” — Ines  Echeverria  de  Larrain— offers  biographies 
and  editorials.  The  novels  of  Marta  Brunet  display  great  ability. 
The  poetry  of  Elena  Osuna  de  Mutis  refreshes  the  spirit  of  all  who 
read  it;  Anjora  Colmada  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Chilean  liter¬ 
ature.  Leticia  Repetto,  another  poet,  is  beginning  to  win  applause, 
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The  silvery  voice  of  Sofia  del  Cainpo  de  Aldunate  has  charmed 
music  lovers  in  many  European  and  American  countries,  and  Rosita 
Renard,  the  noted  pianist,  is  applauded  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  work  of  the  Section  on  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the 
Leafiue  of  Nations  “(Jabriela  Mistral”  (Lucila  (Jodoy)  occupied  for 
some  time  an  honored  jilace.  This  prolific  writer,  formerly  a  teacher, 
is  the  greatest  of  Cdiilean  women  poets.  Wherever  she  goes  she 
receives  ovations,  and  her  insjiired  poems  find  a  welcome  in  all  hearts. 
Some  years  since  she  was  invited  to  Mexico  by  the  (iovernment  as 
an  educational  adviser;  at  present  she  is  Chilean  consul  in  Lisbon, 
after  having  held  a  similar  position  in  Spain. 


G.\BRIELA  MISTRAL. 
A  world-famous  Chilean  poet. 


Courtesy  of  “£I  Arte  Tipocr4fico'*  de  Nueve  York. 


SOME  XVI TH  CENTURY  HISTORIES 
AND  HISTORIANS  OF  AMERICA' 

By  A.  CURTIS  WILGUS 

Ai^ocuiK  Professor  of  History,  George  Washington  University 

of  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  soldiers  in  America  in  the 
early  sixteenth  century  were  intensely  interested  in  the  evidences  ol 
Indian  civilizations  which  they  saw  about  them,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  condemned  many  of  these  as  the  works  of  Satan.  Among  the 
sixteenth  century  writers  who  attempted  to  describe  and  evaluate 
Mexican  civilization  are  Bernardino  de  Sahagiin,  Toribio  Motolinla, 
and  Jeronimo  de  Meiidieta. 

I 

Bernardino  de  Sahagiin  was  born  in  the  town  of  Sahagiin,  Spain, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  perhaps  in  the  year  1500. 
Like  many  great  men  of  his  time,  his  early  life  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
history.  lie  appears,  however,  to  have  been  educated  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Salamanca,  and  he  took  the  Franciscan  vows  and  became  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  where  he  arrived  in  1529  in  the 
company  of  a  number  of  churchmen. 

In  the  New  World  he  devoted  his  abilities  and  energy  to  converting 
and  teaching  the  natives,  to  learning  the  Nahuatl  tongue,  and  to 
writing  in  that  language.  Eventually  he  occupied  the  position  of 
reader  in  the  (^ollege  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  had  been  established  in 
Mexico  City  to  educate  Indian  youths.  Because  he  was  a  master  of 
one  of  the  Indian  languages,  he  was  ordered  by  his  superiors  to  write 
whatever  he  thought  “would  be  useful  for  the  doctrine,  the  culture, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  Christianity  of  the  natives  of  New  Spain 
and  would  help  those  who  are  seeking  to  indoctrinate  them.” 

To  accomplish  this  task  he  consulted  personally  with  local  Indian 
chiefs  and  elders  from  whom  he  got  first-hand  information  about 
their  life  and  their  history.  These  facts  he  wrote  out  in  Nahuatl  and 
gave  to  other  Indians  to  verify.  In  this  way  he  composed  his  I/is- 
toria  general  de  las  cosas  de  A'^uera  Espaiia  in  twelve  books.  This 
work  contains  a  tremendous  mass  of  information,  some  of  which  the 
authorities  wished  suppressed.  In  consequence,  he  was  refused  aid 

1  other  articles  on  this  subject  api>earc<l  in  the  Uulletin  for  July  and  September  IttB.  The  historians 
discussed  were;  in  July,  Pietro  Martire  d’Anghiera,  (lonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Valdes,  and  Francisco 
Lu|>ez  de  Oomara;  and  in  September,  Hartolomi  de  las  Casas,  Jos^  de  .\oosta,  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo, 
and  Pedro  Pizarro. 
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to  traiisfiibe  his  notes,  and  his  provincial  scattered  his  manuscript 
among  different  religious  houses  in  the  countr}'.  But  Sahagiin  for¬ 
warded  a  summary  of  his  notes  to  Madrid,  wdiere  the  president  of 
tlie  Council  of  the  Indies,  duan  de  Ovando,  became  interested  and 
ordered  the  manuscript  returned  to  the  author,  asking  that  it  be 
translated  into  Spanish. 
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M.D.LXXXIH.Auoj. 


By  this  time  thirty  years  had  passed  since  some  of  the  notes  had 
been  made.  The  finished  manuscript  in  Spanish  w'as  sent  to  Madrid 
in  two  volumes  some  time  after  1577,  but  for  some  unknown  reason 
it  disappeared  and  was  not  found  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  it  turned  up  in  the  library  of  the  Convent  of  Tolosa. 
Eventually  the  first  eleven  books,  describing  Indian  institutions,  were 
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published  at  Mexico  City  in  three  volumes  in  1829  and  1830  by 
Carlos  Maria  de  Bustamante.  At  the  same  time  Bustamante  issued 
a  fourth  volume  comprising  the  twelfth  hook,  under  the  title  Ilis- 
torla  de  la  conquista  de  Mixico.  But  the  authenticity  of  this  twelfth 
book  was  (luestioned  and  in  1840  at  Mexico  City  Bustamante  edited 
what  he  then  considered  the  twelfth  book  under  the  title  La  aparicion 
de  nuestra  Senora  de  Gmdelupe.  Later,  Fanny  Bandelier  made  an 
English  translation  of  this  hook,  entitled  .1  History  oj  Ancient  Afexico. 
Volume  one  was  published  at  Nashville  in  1932.  Sahagun  was 
accurate  in  his  description,  painstaking  in  his  search  for  facts,  and 
interesting  in  his  presentation.  But  despite  all  this,  his  work  shows 
credulity  and  bias  and  his  subject  matter  is  not  always  well-written 
or  well-arranged.  He  lived  until  1590  and  died  in  Mexico  City. 

11 

When  Cortes  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Aztec  capital  in  1523,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Hispanicizing  of  the  Indians.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  aim  he  appealed  to  the  King  for  missionaries.  Acconlingly, 
the  next  year  twelve  Franciscans  were  sent  to  Mexico  for  this  purpose. 
Among  them  was  Toribio  de  Benavente,  whom  the  Indians  soon  came 
to  call  “Motolinia”,  or  “poor  man”,  from  the  fact  that  he  went  bare¬ 
headed  and  wore  humble  attire.  This  designation  so  pleased  Bena¬ 
vente  that  he  desired  to  be  known  by  it,  and  to  this  day  he  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  Motolinia. 

Of  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  nothing  definite  is  known.  It  is 
believed  that  his  death  occurred  on  August  9,  1568  in  the  Convent  of 
San  Francisco  in  Mexico  City,  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  religious 
e.xercises.  His  robe  was  kept  by  the  convent  as  a  relic  which  the 
Indians  venerated.  He  has  been  considered  h}’^  Alfredo  Chavero  “as 
the  first  and  principal  source”  of  Mexican  written  history,  even  though 
he  recorded  the  most  marvelous  stories  with  grave  credulity. 

When  Motolinia  arrived  in  Mexico  in  1524  he  set  out  immediately 
on  his  missionary  tasks.  Travelling  over  much  of  Me.xico  and  through 
parts  of  present  day  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  he  learned  the  Nahuatl 
language,  converted  the  Indians,  and  recorded  their  history.  Wher¬ 
ever  he  went  he  complained  against  the  activities  of  Las  Casas  with 
respect  to  the  Indians  and  his  methods,  but  like  “The  Apostle  of  the 
Indians”  he  was  ever  watchful  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  natives, 
and  he  often  shared  his  last  crumb  and  almost  his  last  shred  of 
clothing  with  them.  While  connected  with  the  Franciscan  Convent 
at  Tezcuco  he  is  said  to  have  performed  miracles  by  causing  rain  to  fall 
during  a  drought  and  by  checking  heavy  rainfall  when  floods  and  crop 
ruin  threatened.  In  the  capacity  of  religious  teacher  and  adviser  he 
is  reported  to  have  baptized  some  400,000  natives. 
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His  intimate  contact  with  the  Indians  enabled  him  to  master  their 
tongue  and  to  learn  many  important  facts  concerning  their  past. 
This  information  he  put  into  a  manuscript  called  Historia  de  los  Indies 
de  Nueva  Espana,  which  he  probably  completed  in  the  year  1541. 
The  work  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  Aztec 
religion,  the  second  describing  the  conversion  of  the  Aztecs  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  something  of  their  church  festivals,  and  the  third  discuss¬ 
ing  Aztec  character  and  giving  certain  descriptions  of  the  country. 
Although  methodical  in  treatment,  the  book  is  loosely  written  and 
rambling  in  style.  Motolinia  speaks  continually  of  his  own  work, 
tells  numerous  anecdotes,  and  describes  many  miracles.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  defects  the  history  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Aztecs  and  as  such  it  will  always  be  of  importance  to 
historians. 

The  manuscript  seems  to  have  been  used  by  a  number  of  subsequent 
writers  before  it  appeared  in  print.  William  Robertson  saw  it  when 
compiling  his  History  oj  America  and  W.  H.  Prescott,  in  writing  his 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  used  a  copy  furnished  him  by  the 
bibliographer  Obadiah  Rich,  at  that  time  United  States  consul  at 
Minorca.  The  work,  however,  was  not  completely  published  until 
it  appeareil  in  volume  I  of  the  Coleccion  de  documentos  para  la  historia 
de  Mixico  (Mexico,  1858),  edited  by  Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbalceta. 

Ill 

Among  the  most  important  writers  dealing  with  the  natives  of 
Mexico,  but  at  the  same  time  one  about  whom  very  little  is  known,  is 
Jeronimo  de  Mendieta,  who  wrote  the  Historia  eclesidstica  Indiana, 
which  gives  perhaps  the  best  account  of  the  religious  conversion  of 
the  Mexican  natives  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  member  of  the 
Franciscan  Order,  he  was  appointed  the  official  historian  of  his 
province.  His  work  is  more  orderly  than  that  of  Motolinfa,  he  was  a 
more  gifted  writer,  and  he  said  what  he  believed  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction  or  intimidation  by  higher  authorities.  Yet  of  many  of  his 
facts  he  was  not  an  eye  witness,  for  he  relied  upon  Motolinfa  and 
others,  as  well  as  upon  Indian  accounts.  He  frequently  overpaints 
his  picture  in  his  condemnation  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  even 
in  his  criticism  of  the  secular  clergy  for  their  mistreatment  of  the 
natives.  But,  nevertheless,  he  must  be  considered,  despite  his  hot¬ 
headed  prejudices,  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  for  describing  the 
effects  of  Christianity  upon  the  natives. 

The  manuscript  of  his  work  was  probably  completed  in  1596,  some 
eight  years  before  the  author’s  death,  and  was  sent  to  Spain  for 
publication.  It  seems  to  have  been  entrusted  to  Juan  Bautista,  and 
it  was  planned  that  Juan  de  Torquemada  would  embellish  and 
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supplement  it  with  material  which  he  had  before  it  appeared  in  print. 
But  instead  of  this,  Torquemada  appears  to  have  used  it  dilifrently  in 
preparing  his  Monorchia  Indiana.  Thereafter,  the  manuscript  dis¬ 
appeared  from  sight  until  it  was  discovered  in  1861  in  the  librarj'  of 
Bartolome  Jose  Gallardo  by  Garcia  Icazbalceta,  who  edited  and 
published  it  at  his  own  expense  at  Mexico  City  in  1870. 

Mendieta  was  also  the  author  of  numerous  letters  written  to  Philip 
II  and  to  various  religious  authorities  in  Spain  concerning  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  natives  and  the  general  betterment  of  their  condition,  but 
his  reputation  rests  upon  his  Ilistoria. 
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CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  IN  BRAZIL' 

the  end  of  the  Great  War,  many  projects  arose  in  regard  to 
the  organization  of  air  lines  in  Brazil,  but  prior  to  1927  no  lines  had 
been  established.  Except  for  some  experimental  flights  and  those 
made  for  sport,  aeronautic  activities  were  restricted  to  army  and  navy 
aviation. 

In  June  1927,  a  Brazilian  company,  known  as  Varig  (Empresa  de 
Via^ao  Aerea  Rio  Grandense)  was  organized  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  It  soon  opened  traffic  on  some  regional  lines  which 
have  progressed  efficiently  under  good  direction. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  the  Compagnie  Generate  d’Entre- 
prises  A^ronautiques-Lignes  Lateco^re  began  service  on  the  inter¬ 
national  line  from  Toulouse  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  transatlantic 
passage  was  made  by  small  fast  steamers,  which  delivered  the  mail  to 
landplanes  at  Natal.  Between  that  city  and  Buenos  Aires  they 
landed  at  the  principal  cities  on  the  Brazilian  coast.  This  French 
company,  whose  line  extends  2,500  miles  from  Natal  to  the  southern 
l)oundary  of  Brazil,  transports  mail  in  that  country  and  both  mail  and 
passengers  between  Brazil  and  foreign  countries. 

At  the  end  of  1927,  a  Brazilian  company,  the  Condor  Syndicate, 
was  organized.  In  January  1923  it  commenced  to  develop  air  traffic 
between  the  cities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Porto  Alegre,  in  the  south  of 
Brazil,  using  hydroplanes.  This  line  of  880  miles  was  followed  in 
February’  1930  by  another  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Natal,  also  operated 
with  hydroplanes,  over  a  distance  of  1,455  miles,  and  in  September 
1930,  the  company  established  a  line  from  Corumba  to  Cuyaba,  in 
the  extreme  west  of  Brazil,  covering  a  distance  of  290  miles. 

In  1930  the  Nyrba  do  Brasil,  S.  A.,  a  national  organization,  com¬ 
menced  operations  on  the  line  from  Belem  (Para),  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  to  the  extreme  south  of  Brazil,  prolonging  the  line  from 
there  to  Biienos  Aires.  This  line  of  3,695  miles  from  Belem  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Brazil,  using  bi-motored  hydroplanes,  at  once 
established  connections  with  a  line  then  called  New  York-Rio  de 
Janeiro-Buenos  Aires,  Inc.,  through  Miami  across  the  West  Indies, 
the  coast  of  Venezuela  and  the  Guianas  to  the  city  of  Belem.  The 
development  of  this  Belem-Buenos  Aires  line  of  the  Nyrba  do  Brasil, 
which  afterwards  became  the  Panair  do  Brasil,  S.  A.,  was  very  rapid, 
and  its  popularity  justified  a  weekly  flight  each  way.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  Condor  Syndicate,  which  in  1933  augmented  its 
serv’ice  to  two  trips  per  week  each  way  on  the  Rio  de  Janeiro-Porto 
Alegre  line. 

■  Published  in  Portuituese,  French,  English  and  German  by  Iliireau  of  Civil  Aeronautics  in  Brazil.  1935. 
Ueproduced  by  permission  of  Dr.  Cesar  Qrillo,  Director. 
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In  operation  and  projected.  19.3.'). 

In  1934  the  Condor  Syndicate  likewise  e.xtended  its  lines  to  Buenos 
Aires,  thus  assuring  a  second  air  connection  with  Uruguay  and  Argen¬ 
tina,  also  with  Brazilian-owned  hydroplanes,  which  are  now  making 
the  trip  between  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires  (1,495  miles)  in  one  day  with 
a  flying  tune  of  twelve  and  a  half  hours. 

In  July  1933  a  new  Brazilian  company  called  the  Aerolloyd  Iguassii, 
S.  A.,  opened  a  260-mile  line  between  Sao  Paulo  and  Curityha,  using 
landplanes.  In  1934  this  was  extended  to  Joinville,  and  in  1933  to 
Florianopolis,  an  additional  distance  of  175  miles. 

In  1934,  still  another  Brazilian  company,  the  Vasp  (Via^ao  Aerea 
Sao  Paulo,  S.  A.),  was  organized  in  Sao  Paulo  and  commenced  service 
on  two  lines  to  the  interior  of  the  country  (Sao  Paulo-Uberaha,  300 
miles,  and  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Preto,  260  miles),  both  using  landplanes. 

In  the  same  year  the  Federal  Government  contracted  with  the 
Panair  do  Brasil  for  the  establishment  of  hydroplane  service  up  the 
Amazon  River,  from  Belem  to  Manaos  (a  distance  of  930  miles), 
making  a  weekly  trip  each  way.  This  line  (for  the  the  maintenance 
of  which  the  Federal  Government  gave  the  company  a  subsidy  for 
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each  mile  flown)  was  linked  with  that  of  the  Panair  do  Brasil  from 
Belem  to  the  extreme  south  of  Brazil. 

The  Brazilian  Government  also  contracted  with  the  Condor  Syndi¬ 
cate  for  a  weekly  trip  between  Sao  Paulo  and  Cuyaba,  landing  at 
Corumba  and  covering  a  distance  of  1,160  miles.  This  contract  also 
carried  a  mileage  subsidy.  The  flights  between  Sao  Paulo  and 
Corumba  are  now  made  by  landplanes  and  between  Corumba  and 
Cuyaba  by  hydroplanes,  following  river  courses.  As  Corumba  is 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  Bolivian  city  of  Puerto  Suarez,  the  com¬ 
munication  between  Brazil  and  central  Bolivia  awaits  only  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Lloyd  Aereo  Boliviano,  a  line  which  had 
already  been  in  operation  between  La  Paz  and  Puero  Suarez.^ 

The  Belem-Manaos  and  Sao  Paido-Cuyaba  lines  are  the  only  two 
at  present  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government.  However,  the 
State  Governments  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina  and 
Parana  give  financial  assistance  to  the  above-mentioned  lines  which 
cross  those  States. 

Actually  then,  Brazil  possesses  live  national  aii  transport  companies: 
The  Condor  Syndicate,  witli  headquarters  in  Rio;  the  Panair  do 
Brasil,  also  with  headipiarters  in  the  Capital;  the  Varig,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Porto  Alegre,  capital  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul;  the  Aerolloyd  Iguassu,  with  headquarters  in  Curityba, 
capital  of  the  State  of  Parana;  and  the  Vasp,  with  headquarters  in 
the  capital  of  Sao  Paulo. 

During  the  year  1934,  the  lines  of  these  five  national  companies 
totaled  18,580  miles,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  they  had  33  Brazil¬ 
ian  merchant  aircraft  in  service.  In  1934  this  fleet  made  3,079  flights, 
registering  13,602  flying  hours  over  a  distance  of  1,451,000  miles. 

For  the  security  of  air  traffic  the  companies  themselves  maintain 
radio-stations  along  their  routes,  and  these  stations  transmit  weather 
reports  to  the  aircraft  in  flight. 

MILITARY  Ll.NES 

The  interior  of  Brazil  is  crossed  by  the  lines  of  the  military  airmail, 
covering  a  total  distance  of  6,740  miles,  in  addition  to  the  lines  main¬ 
tained  by  the  five  companies  above  mentioned.  On  each  line  of  the 
military  airmail  a  weekly  flight  is  made  each  way.  During  the  year 
1934,  military  landplanes  transported  22,950  pounds  of  mail,  carried 
at  ordinary  postal  rates,  with  no  surcharges.  The  planes  flew  382,700 
miles  in  4,277  hours  of  flying  time. 

The  ground  organization  of  these  lines  is  in  charge  of  the  Military 
Aviation  Corps,  cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Civil  Aviation 
and  with  the  interested  municipalities. 

>  This  was  reopened  January  20, 1936.— Editor. 
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HYDROPLANK  rSEI>  HY  THE  CONOOR  .SYNDICATE  ON  MINOR  LINE.*?. 

The  Condor  Syndicate,  a  Brazilian  corporation,  was  organized  in  1928.  Its  lines  extend  from  Natal  to 
Torto  Alegre,  and  from  Corumba  to  CuyabA. 

Tlie  military  airmail  lines  in  operation  are:  Rio  de  Janeiro-Bello 
Horizon te-Fortaleza-Therezina  (2,080  miles);  Rio  de  Janeiro-Sao 
Paulo-Goyaz  (1,015  miles);  Rio  de  Janeiro-Sao  Paulo-Campo  Grande 
(State  of  Matto  Grosso)  (805  miles);  a  regional  line  from  the 
boundary  of  Matto  Grosso  using  Campo  Grande  as  the  starting  and 
terminal  jiomt  (850  miles);  Rio  de  Janeiro-Sao  Paulo-Curityba-Porto 
Alegre  (1,020  miles);  and  a  regional  line  from  the  boundary  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  using  Porto  Alegre  as  the  starting  and  terminal  point 
(1,975  miles).® 

FOREIGN  LINES 

At  present  there  are  three  foreign  air  lines  flying  over  Brazilian 
territory:  the  Air  France,  the  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc.,  and  the 
Luftschiffbau  Zeppelin,  G.  m.  b.  H. 

The  Air  France  company  operates  the  oldest  of  these  lines,  that 
established  in  1927  by  the  Compagnie  Generate  d’Entreprises  Aero- 
nautiques-Lignes  Lateco^re,  as  mentioned  above.  This  was  later 
transferred  to  the  Compagnie  Generale  Aeropostale,  remaining  under 
its  control  until  1933.  The  traffic  on  these  lines  has  been  carried 
since  the  beginning  by  French  landplanes,  making  day  and  night 
flights. 

The  lines  of  the  Pan  American  Airways  use  American  hydroplanes, 
and  until  February  1934  took  for  their  terminal  point  in  Brazil  the 
city  of  Belem  (Para),  flying  over  the  coast  only  at  the  extreme  north 

>  A  military  mail  airline  was  started  on  January  22  between  S&o  Paulo  and  Asuncion,  Paraguay.— Editor. 
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to  reach  that  city.  By  means  of  the  Panair  do  Brasil,  this  line  was 
extended  from  Belem  to  the  south  of  Brazil.  When  the  great  four- 
motored  hydroplane  lirazilian  Clipper  was  placed  in  service,  destined, 
as  are  the  others  of  the  same  type  now  in  operation,  to  make  the 
run  from  Miami  to  Buenos  Aires  without  changing  either  plane 
or  crew,  the  line  of  the  Pan  American  Airways  was  extended  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Brazil  and  from  there  to  Buenos  Aires,  thus  flying 
over  all  the  Brazilian  coast  on  the  same  route  followed  by  the  hydro¬ 
planes  of  the  Panair  do  Brasil,  which  continues  to  maintain  its  lines. 

Since  1931  the  Luftschiffbau  Zeppelin  G.  m.  b.  H.  has  operated  a 
line  with  the  Graf  Zeppelin  from  Friedrichshafen  in  southern  Germany 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  landing  at  Recife  (Pernambuco).  This  dirigible 
has  made  fortnightly  trips  both  ways  from  April  to  November  of  each 
year. 

There  were  40  foreign  commercial  aircraft  licensed  for  service 
in  Brazil  at  the  end  of  1934.  Included  in  this  number  are  the  Graf 
Zeppelin,  the  four-motored  hydroplane  Brazilian  Clipper,*  and  the 
three-motored  Fokker  of  the  Air  France.  Of  these  40  foreign  air¬ 
craft  allowed  to  fly  over  Brazilian  territory,  37  are  being  used  in  tne 
transport  of  mail. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONNECTIONS 

Brazil  is  joined  with  I'ruguay  and  Argentina  by  Brazilian  airlines 
to  their  capitals  and  by  two  foreign  lines,  Mr  France  and  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Airw'ays,  Inc.  The  former  also  connects  Brazil  with  Chile,  and 
the  latter  links  it  with  the  other  countries  of  South  and  Central 
America  and  with  North  America. 

Since  1934  Brazil  has  been  connected  with  Europe  by  regular 
transatlantic  airlines. 

To  secure  the  dirigible  line  between  Europe  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which,  since  May  1930,  the  Luftschiffbau  Zeppelin  G.  m.  b.  H.  has 
been  operating  more  or  less  experimentally,  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  constructed  at  its  own  cost  in  Santa  Cruz,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
an  airport  for  dirigibles  with  a  hangar  and  all  necessary  installations 
for  sheltering  and  supplying  aircraft  of  this  type.  In  return  the 
company  obligated  itself  to  maintain  a  transatlantic  line  of  dirigibles 
makmg  a  minimum  of  twenty  round  trips  annually,  and  to  pay  to 
the  Brazilian  Government  a  fee  for  each  time  one  of  its  aircraft  ties 
to  the  mooring  mast  or  is  taken  into  the  hangar,  the  airport  being 
rented  to  the  company,  but  with  the  proviso  that  the  dirigibles  of 
any  other  company  or  nationality  may  use  the  installations.  The 
construction  of  the  airport  and  hangar  was  to  be  finished  by  the  end 
of  1935,  so  that  service  on  the  Friedrichshafen-Rio  de  Janeiro  line, 
which  recommenced  operations  in  April  1934,  will  not  suffer  inter¬ 
ruption  during  the  European  winter.  During  those  months,  the 

*  This  DOW  has  three  sister  ships.— Editor. 
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Pftn  American  Airwaya  photocraph. 

THK  BRAZILIAN  CLIPrEK. 


This  giant  sky  cruiser  is  one  of  four  constructed  for  the  North-South  American  air  service.  Kour-motored, 
6it  feet  long,  and  with  a  wing  spread  of  114  feet,  this  airplane  provides  accommodations  fur  thirty-two 
passengers  in  addition  to  a  crew  of  eight. 


dirigibles  were  to  use  Seville  or  some  other  city  in  the  south  of  Europe 
as  a  terminal  point. 

Also  in  1934,  the  Deutsche  Lufthansa,  in  comhination  with  the 
Condor  Syndicate,  inaugurated  regular  transatlantic  service  by  means 
of  hydroplanes  with  the  help  of  catapult  ships  for  refueling.  The 
sliips  were  stationed  on  the  route  between  Bathurst  (British  Gambia) 
and  Natal  (in  the  extreme  east  of  Brazil),  thus  permitting  a  weekly 
round  trip  between  Brazil  and  Europe  entirely  by  air. 

In  1934  Air  France  continued  making  experimental  flights  between 
Dakar  and  Natal  with  hydroplanes  and  three-motored  landplanes. 
It  was  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  1935  Air  France  would  be  able 
definitely  to  establish  regular  service  entirely  by  air  across  the 
Atlantic. 

For  safety  in  the  transatlantic  crossing  with  landplanes,  the 
Brazilian  Government  ordered  an  airport  built  on  the  island  of 
Fernando  Noronha.  It  has  a  concrete  runway,  measuring  130  by 
3,280  feet,  where  the  trimotored-planes  of  the  Air  France  land. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Federal  Government  is  constructing  a  large 
airport  which  will  have  runways  3,445  feet  long  and  all  the  installa¬ 
tions  which  aeronautic  progress  at  present  demands.  This  airport, 
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which  is  situated  on  tlie  seashore  in  the  center  of  tlie  city,  is  rectangu- 

Ilar  in  form.  On  account  of  its  location,  it  will  offer  to  aircraft  three 
clear  open  approaches  and  will  be  equally  useful  for  landplanes  or 
hydroplanes. 

In  all  the  coastal  ports  of  Brazil  at  which  the  seaplanes  of  com- 
!  inercial  lines  call,  landing  places  are  reserved,  and  in  the  principal 
j  cities  there  are  floating  landing  stages,  adequate  for  the  einbarcation 
and  disembarcation  of  passengers  and  stores  and  for  the  refueling  of 
hydroplanes. 

In  Belem  (Para),  in  Rio  tie  Janeiro  and  in  Porto  Alegre  there  are 
shops  for  the  repair  of  planes  and  inspection  of  motors.  Those  in 
Belem  are  owned  by  tbe  Panair  do  Brasil  and  those  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Porto  Alegre  by  the  Condor  Syndicate. 

Along  the  coast  between  Natal  and  Pelotas,  there  are  airports  for 
landplanes  near  the  following  cities:  Natal,  Recife,  Macei6,  Bahia, 
Caravellas,  Victoria,  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Jacarepagu&),  Santos,  Florian- 
opolis,  Porto  Alegre  and  Pelotas.  These  airports  have  hangars,  radio 
stations,  refueling  installations,  and  the  necessary  equipment  for  night 
f  landing.  On  the  same  route  the  beacons  installed  in  the  ports  of 

'  Natal,  Recife,  Maceio,  Caravellas,  Santos,  Porto  Alegre  and  Pelotas 

;  may  also  be  used  by  the  aircraft  of  any  company  or  nationality  for 
night  flying  on  payment  of  a  fee.  Under  the  same  conditions  they 
:  may  use  the  beacon  which  is  to  be  installed  at  the  Fernando  Noronha 

airport.  Close  to  Porto  Alegre,  there  is,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
,  landing  place  used  by  the  Air  France,  another  which  serves  the  Varig 
/  lines. 

In  the  cities  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Curityba,  landplanes  may  use  the 
aerodromes  belonging  to  the  Military  Aviation  Service. 

On  interior  routes,  planes  use  landing  fields  laid  out  and  equipped 
according  to  traffic  on  the  respective  lines. 

I  There  are  hangars  on  the  landing  fields  of  Therezina  (State  of 

Piauhy),  Fortaleza  and  Crato  (State  of  Ceara),  Joao  Pessoa  (State  of 
I  Parahyba),  and  Bello  Horizonte  (State  of  Minas  Geraes),  Tres 
Lagoas  and  Campo  Grande  (State  of  Matto  Grosso),  Rezende  (State 
of  Rio),  Ponta  Grossa  (State  of  Parana),  and  Cruz  Alta,  Santa  Cruz 
“  and  Alegrete  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

In  Brazil,  airports  are  for  public  service  and  are  open  to  any  air- 
*  craft  without  distinction  of  ownership  or  nationality,  on  payment  of 
I  a  fee. 

On  the  contrary,  the  aviation  fields  and  installations  exclusively 
designed  for  the  use  of  air  transport  companies,  aircraft  factories, 
schools  and  aero  clubs  are  considered  aerodromes  and  -as  such  cannot 
be  used  for  other  services,  embarcation  or  disembarcation,  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  postal  matter  or  merchandise,  or  for  any  other 
operations  of  public  transport. 
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LENGTH  OF 
LINES 

(KilomtUTt) 


KILOMETERS 

FLOWN 


PASSENGERS 


AIR  MAIL 

(Kitoframt) 


BAGGAGE 

( Kilotramt) 


EXPRESS 

(KitOframt) 


Reproduced  from  “Civil  Aerooautice  in  Brasil. 

NOTE:  The  decrease  in  the  gross  weight  of  mail  in  1934  against  the  weight  of  mail  carried  in  1935  was  due  to 
the  use  of  lighter-weight  bags. 


COMMERCIAL  AVIATION  IN  BRAZIL,  1928-1934 


THE  ORAE  ZEPPELIN  OVER  RIO  I)E  JANEIRO. 

Since  May  lUSU  the  Graf  Zeppelin  has  been  making  flights  to  Brazil,  from  either  Friedrichshaten  or  Seville. 


ASSOCIATIONS  AND  CLUBS 

Tlie  air  transport  ooinpanies,  national  or  foreign,  belong  to  tlie 
Assoeia^ao  dc  Kinpresas  Aeroviarias  (A.  E.  A.),  an  organization 
established  in  1933,  with  headquarters  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This 
association  represents  the  member  companies  in  Brazil. 

The  Aero  Club  of  Brazil,  with  headquarters  in  Rio,  represents  the 
International  Aeronautic  Federation;  associated  with  it  are  the  Aero 
Club  of  Sao  Paulo,  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  that  name,  the 
Aero  Club  of  Parana,  with  headquarters  at  Curityba,  and  the  Aero 
Club  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  at  Porto  Alegre.  These  associations  have 
endeavoured  to  develop  aviation  for  sport  and  for  tourist  travel; 
they  conduct  courses  for  pilots  and  make  propaganda  for  aeronautics. 
In  April  1934,  the  First  National  Aeronautic  Congress,  whose  con¬ 
tribution  toward  the  development  of  Brazilian  aviation  was  important 
and  far-reaching,  met  in  Sao  Paulo  on  the  initiative  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  that  State. 

In  1934  there  was  organized  in  Sao  Paulo  the  Club  Paulista  de 
Planadores  (Paulista  Glider  Club),  which  in  one  year  has  made  appre7 
ciable  advances.  Its  objects  are  practice  in  the  sport  of  glnling  and 
the  collection  of  scientific  data.  In  the  latter  the  members  have  the 
help  of  the  professors  in  the  Engineering  School  of  Sao  Paulo,  who 
have  organized  courses  in  aeronautics.  With  the  collaboration  of  this 
school  of  engineering,  the  club  is  constructing  gliders  under  the  most 
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eflicient  technical  guidance,  using  national  materials  and  parts  made 
in  the  country. 

In  1934,  the  number  of  pilots  licensed  to  fly  planes  for  touring 
or  for  sport  was  34.  In  the  same  year,  the  number  of  tourist  and 
sport  aircraft  inscribed  on  the  Brazilian  Aeronautic  Register  reached 
only  14. 

DECREES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Brazil  has  not  yet  ratified  the  International  Convention  of  Air 
Navigation  (1919),  the  Ibero  American  of  Madrid  (1926),  Pan 
.\merican  of  Madrid  (1926),  and  Pan  American  of  Habana  (1928),  nor 
have  the  Conventions  celebrated  with  Argentina  and  Uruguay  been 
ratified.  Therefore  foreign  aircraft,  both  amateur  and  tourist,  may 
enter  Brazil  and  fly  over  national  territory  only  under  permit  previously 
obtained  from  the  Ministry  of  Communications  and  Public  Works. 

The  regular  airlines,  both  national  and  foreign,  are  dependent  on 
the  authorization  of  the  Brazilian  Government  for  their  establishment 
and  development.  Air  transport  of  passengers  and  merchandise 
between  points  in  national  territory  is  reserved  to  Brazilian  aircraft. 

.\ll  commercial  tourist  or  amateur  aircraft,  when  coming  from  or 
going  to  foreign  countries,  are  obliged  to  land  and  take  off  in  one  of 
the  customs  airports,  on  arrival  and  departure  from  national  terri¬ 
tory.  They  must  maintain  an  altitude  of  not  more  than  3,280  feet 
to  reach  these  airports,  and  follow  the  routes  for  crossing  the 
frontier  indicated  in  decree  No.  24572  of  July  4,  1934. 

Aircraft  are  forbidden  to  fly  over  the  zones  fixed  by  the  same  decree, 
and  the  transport  and  use  of  photographic  and  cinematographic 
apparatus  is  prohibited,  without  special  permits  from  the  Ministry 
of  Communications  and  Public  Works.  It  is  also  forbidden  to 
photograph  certain  zones,  which  are  determined  by  the  above- 
mentioned  decree. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  never  granted  privileges  or  mo¬ 
nopolies  of  any  kind  to  aviation  companies,  and  Brazilian  aeronautical 
legislation  prohibits  concessions  of  this  character. 

With  the  exception  of  the  subsidies  for  miles  flown,  which  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Government  guarantees  for  the  operation  of  the  Bel4m-Manaos 
and  the  Sao  Paulo-Cuyaba  lines,  and  the  small  pecuniary  aid  granted 
by  the  three  southern  States,  the  aviation  companies,  whether  na¬ 
tional  or  foreign,  receive  no  help  from  public  funds. 

The  Brazilian  Postal  Department  entrusts  to  the  companies,  with¬ 
out  distinction  or  privileges,  the  transport  of  mail  on  which  air 
postage  has  been  paid,  and  remunerates  them  for  this  transport  on 
the  basis  of  the  gross  weight  of  the  mail  carried  in  accordance  with 
the  units  of  weight  fixed  in  the  air  mail  schedule.  Thus  each  com¬ 
pany  receives  a  part  of  the  air  postage  paid  by  the  public  for  the 
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correspondence  which  it  transports.  The  Postal  Department  keeps 
only  a  little  more  than  the  ordinary  postal  rate  to  which  this  mail 
would  be  subject. 

At  first  the  air  mail  rates  or  surcharges  varied  according  to  the 
distances  flown,  but  in  1934  the  new  rule  instituted  by  decree  No.  22673 
of  April  28,  1933,  came  into  force.  It  established  for  air  mail  corre¬ 
spondence:  (a)  A  regional  rate  for  correspondence  transported  within 
the  limits  of  a  State;  (b)  an  interstate  rate  for  correspondence  trans¬ 
ported  from  any  one  State  to  another;  and  (c)  international  rates 
applicable  to  correspondence  transported  abroad.  These  are  uniform 
for  each  country  or  group  of  countries. 

The  direction  and  control  of  civil  and  commercial  aeronautics  in 
Brazil  is  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Aeronautics,  w  ith  head¬ 
quarters  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  subordinate  to  the  ^linistry  of  Transport 
and  Public  Works.  This  Department  has  four  divisions: — Adminis¬ 
tration,  Traffic,  Operation,  and  Meteorology;  the  last  named  supervises 
the  meteorological  services,  which  until  1934  were  independent  of  the 
Department  of  C’ivil  Aeronautics.  vSubordinated  to  this,  and  under 
its  direction,  there  is  a  Commission  for  the  Supervision  of  Airports 
(Cornmissao  Fiscal  de  Ohras  de  Aeroportos)  which  plans,  executes 
and  inspects  the  construction  and  installation  of  airports. 

The  registration  of  private  aircraft ;  the  periodical  overhaul  inspec¬ 
tions  and  issuance  of  certificates  of  airworthiness;  the  licensing  and 
psychophysiological  examinations  of  the  flying  personnel;  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  air  lines,  the  carrying  out  of  itineraries  and  the  application  of 
rates;  air  traffic  statistics;  the  regulation  of  aeronautic  activities 
and  the  studj"  of  questions  of  air  law';  ground  construction  and 
organization;  majis  of  air  routes;  signals  and  lights  for  these  routes, 
and  radio  communication  in  connection  with  civil  aviation — all  come 
under  the  Department  of  Civil  Aeronautics  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  territory  of  Brazil.  The  meteorological  services  for 
all  Brazil  are  also  under  the  direction  of  this  Department,  and  are 
distributed  between  a  central  institute,  regional  institutes,  meteoro¬ 
logical  districts,  and  meteorological  stations. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CACIQUES* 

TODAY  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  PERU 

The  griin-faced  old  building  which  houses  the  National  Library 
is  historically  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Lima.  Situated  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  the  modernized  business  heart  of  the  city,  it  shares 
with  the  church  of  San  Pedro  a  block  of  land  which  has  as  yet  not 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  iconoclastic  and  steel  and  concrete 
“restorer.”  To  eyes  accustomed  to  the  architectural  splendors 
and  precise  workings  of  public  libraries  in  Washington  and  New  York, 
the  Lima  National  Library  has  externally  the  appearance  of  being 
out-of-date  and  rather  out-at-elbows.  To  habitues,  one  of  its 
greatest  charms  is  the  Old  World  atmosphere  which  seems  to  incite 
study  and  to  teach  us  that,  for  all  our  affectations  of  superiority,  we 
have  still  much  to  learn  from  the  men  of  bygone  generations. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  is  the  oldest  building  actually  existent 
in  Lima.  Possibly  the  underground  sections  of  the  oft-rebuilt  Palace 
of  Pizarro  must  be  given  the  credit.  But  the  former  College  of  the 
Caciques,  the  National  Library  of  today,  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest. 
The  interior  has  undergone  some  transformations,  no  doubt ;  but  the 
grim  outer  walls  have  undergone  little  change  in  the  last  three  hundred 
years. 

The  College  of  the  Caciques  was  founded  by  Don  Francisco  de 
Borja,  Principe  de  Esquilache,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  Philip  the 
Third  of  Spain,  on  January  1,  1619.  The  site  selected  was  a  building 
owned  by  the  Company  of  Jesus  in  what  was  then  known  as  “el 
pueblo  del  Cercado”,  that  walled-in  enclosure  (today  the  market 
district)  wherein  the  Indian  population  of  the  City  of  the  Kings  was 
kept  carefidly  segregated.  The  viceroy,  it  would  seem,  was  rather 
belatedly  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Some 
forty  years  previously  instructions  had  been  issued  from  Seville  that 
especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  education  of  the  sons  of 
Indian  chiefs;  and  orders  had  been  issued  that  colleges  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  opened  in  Lima  and  Cuzco.  They  were  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  as  being  better  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  Indians  than  any  of  the  other  missionary 
Orders.  But,  then  as  now,  it  is  one  thing  to  issue  decrees;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  put  them  into  execution.  Funds,  for  one  thing,  were 
lacking.  Hence  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  viceroy  issued  his  decree  declaring  at  great  length 
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and  in  high-soundinf;  language  that  a  college  for  the  sons  of  the 
caciques  was,  as  we  should  say  today,  a  matter  of  “public  utility.” 
The  decree  sets  forth  the  reasons,  which  are  in  part,  as  follows; 

“Having  seen  and  verified  that  the  Indians  have  among  them 
teachers  who  instruct  them  in  various  errors,  and  considering  that 
Indians  individually  are  very  submissive  to  their  Caciques  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  imitate  their  actions  in  every  respect,  I,  Francisco  de 
Borja,  Prince  of  Esquilache,  Viceroy  of  Peru,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  do  hereby 
Decree  that  in  the  enclosed  cpiarter  (el  pueblo  del  Cercado)  of  this 
City  of  the  Kings  there  shall  be  founded  a  College  wherein  the  Fathers 
of  the  Company  shall  instruct  the  elder  sons  of  said  Caciques  and  other 
leading  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Archbishopric;  and 
seeing  that  the  sin  of  idolatry  is  very  prevalent  among  the  Indians  of 
this  Archbishopric  I  have  given  orders  that  these  Indians  shall  be 
taught  the  Spanish  language  and  be  saved  from  the  errors  and  shame 
in  which  they  have  been  living.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Jesuit  fathers  had  anticipated  the  viceregal 
decree  by  six  months,  12  sons  of  Caciques  having  been  “  matriculated  ” 
(as  we  should  say  today)  on  July  24,  1G18.  The  names  of  the  first 
pupils  survive  in  old  archives;  but  it  is  somewhat  disappointing  to 
note  that  all  bore  Spanish  names,  save  one  Licarchumbi  who  had, 
however,  been  christened  Pedro.  In  subsequent  years  purely 
Indian  names  are  much  more  to  the  fore,  such  as  Rupaichahua, 
Cuyoquiqin,  Malquirupai  and  Guanmalqui.  They  were  housed  and 
kept  separate  from  the  world  in  the  same  high-walled  building  which 
is  today  dedicated  to  the  National  Library.  Careful  regulations  were 
drawn  up  governing  the  selection  of  the  pupils,  their  hours  and  courses 
of  study  and  other  matters  of  welfare  and  hygiene.  Particular 
attention  was  paid  to  their  dress.  By  the  viceroy’s  order,  it  consisted 
of  a  cloak,  shirt  and  drawers  of  green  wool  or  cotton,  a  black  hat  and 
a  sash  of  crimson  talfeta  worn  over  the  right  shoulder  and  bearing  the 
royal  arms  on  a  silver  shield.  Shoes  were  compulsory.  Detailed 
regulations  were  also  issued  as  to  food.  On  rising  these  princelings 
were  given  half  a  roll  of  bread,  with  honey  and  fruit.  The  midday 
meals  consisted  of  a  plate  of  soup,  a  (ivisado  or  locro  de  camera  and 
“all  the  bread  they  can  eat”,  together  with  maize  and  potatoes  “in 
order  to  train  them  in  the  habit  of  eating  these  things  when  they  return 
to  their  lands”.  Supper  also  consisted  of  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

The  age  of  admission  to  the  college  was  10  years,  and  the  pupils 
remained  there  “until  their  fathers  placed  them  in  a  state  of  matri¬ 
mony  or  until  they  succeeded  to  the  cacicazgo,  or  the  viceroys  and 
governors  decided  that  it  were  time  that  they  should  leave.”  The 
day’s  work  was  about  equally  divided  between  prayer  and  instruction, 
mostly  of  a  religious  nature. 
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The  archives  of  the  National  Library  contained,  before  the  Chilean 
occupation  of  Lima,  all  the  long  series  of  viceregal  decrees  which 
dealt  at  length  with  the  College  of  the  Caciques  down  to  the  time  of 
its  dissolution.  The  originals  have  long  since  disappeared  to  the  four 
winds,  due  to  the  sack  of  the  library  during  the  time  that  it  was 
occiqiied  as  the  barracks  of  a  foreign  regiment.  But  copies  have 
been  preserved  and  give  many  curious  details  concerning  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  college.  One  of  these  deals  at  length  with  preferential 
seats  which  were  to  be  given  to  the  sons  of  the  caciques  when  they 
attended  the  bullfights  which,  until  the  construction  of  the  Plaza 
de  Acho  during  the  viceroyalty  of  Manuel  Amat  (1761-71),  were 


A  GALLERY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  PERU. 

This  famous  building  has  had  an  interesting  history  during  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  its  existence. 
Following  its  first  occupancy  by  a  Jesuit  Order,  it  served  as  the  College  of  the  Caciques  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  then  became  a  public  school,  a  library,  barracks,  and  again  a  library. 

always  held  in  the  Plaza  de  Annas.  Quite  a  lengthy  correspondence 
was  exchanged  in  1773  between  the  viceroy  and  the  cabildo  on  this 
subject,  which  is  of  interest  as  throwing  a  sidelight  on  the  customs  of 
those  times.  It  would  appear  that  the  principal  of  the  “Real  Colegio 
del  Principe”  (  as  the  College  of  the  Caciques  had  come  to  be  known) 
had  complained  to  the  viceroy  that  the  privileged  site  which  the 
students  had  formerly  occupied  at  the  side  of  the  bullring  had  been 
disposed  of  to  other  more  favored  schools.  Thus  the.  Colleges  of  San 
Martin  and  Santo  Toribio  occupied  two  of  the  comers,  the  orphans 
a  third,  and  the  “comisario  de  toros”  the  fourth.  The  sons  of  the 
cacique  appeared  to  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold  in  the  distribution 
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of  sitting  or  standing  room.  The  difficulty  was  overcome,  after  some 
protests,  by  a  viceregal  decree  authorizing  the  Indian  princelings  to 
occupy  half  the  site  which  the  children  of  the  orphan  asylum  had 
formerly  had  to  themselves  and  where  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
using  a  platform  which  a  kindly  carpenter  had  made  for  them.  With 
such  weighty  matters  was  the  viceregal  court  occupied  in  those 
spacious  times! 

With  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  the  College  of  the 
Caciques  and  the  church  of  San  Pablo  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Congregation  of  Secular  Clei^y  of  San  Felipe  Neri  and  became  more 
or  less  a  public  school  open  to  all  children.  The  form  of  instruction 
also  was  changed,  prominence  being  given  to  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
with  religion,  apparently,  in  the  background.  A  few  “sons  of  caci¬ 
ques”  still  remained  in  the  capacity  of  boarders,  but  their  number 
had  been  reduced  in  1817  to  seven.  Funds  for  their  maintenance 
had  become  scarce  while  the  cost  of  living  had  increased.  When  the 
college  had  been  founded  in  1619  an  allowance  of  2}^  reales  per  day 
had  been  allowed  for  their  keep.  But,  as  the  rector  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  stated  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  authorities,  cost  of  food  had 
increased  by  100  percent  in  1817,  and  the  pupils  could  no  longer  be 
“competently”  fed  on  that  sum.  Moreover,  as  the  staff  and  ser¬ 
vants  had  also  to  be  fed  out  of  that  same  sum,  there  was  little  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  alive.  The  amount  was  accordingly  increased  to 
4  reales  (perhaps  80  centavos  at  present  valuations). 

The  last  references  to  the  College  of  the  Caciques  date  from  1824 
when  it  is  recorded  that  two  pupils  passed  their  examinations  in 
trigonometry  and  conic  sections.  It  is  of  interest  to  recall  that  one 
of  the  last  pupils  to  be  enrolled  (in  1819)  bore  the  illustrious  surname 
of  Manco;  but  in  the  same  year  the  application  of  a  boy  named  Puya 
Chumpitasi  was  rejected  because,  “although  he  is  of  noble  birth  and 
descended  through  his  mother  from  the  caciques  of  the  town  of 
Chilca”  he  had  not  otherwise  the  necessary  qualifications  for  admis¬ 
sion. 

Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  College  of  the 
Princes  was  moved  to  other  quarters  in  the  parish  of  Santiago  del 
Cercado,  occupying  a  building  which  was  subsequently  converted 
into  the  lunatic  asylum.  The  premises  formerly  devoted  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Indian  nobility  were  needed  for  other  and  more  useful 
purposes.  The  National  Library,  founded  in  1822,  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public  in  the  following  year.  The  College  of  the  Princes  had 
served  its  generation.  It  gradually  ceased  to  exist.  Under  the  Re¬ 
public  there  was  no  difference  between  the  sons  of  princes  and  the  sons 
of  workingmen,  theoretically  at  least.  All  were  equal  under  the  con¬ 
stitution. 
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A  stage  on  whose  boards  has  been  enacted  the  customs  and  life  of 
Peru  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years— such  is  the  old  building 
which  houses  the  National  Library  of  Peru.  First  a  Jesuit  monas¬ 
tery,  next  a  college  where  the  still  untamed  sons  of  the  caciques  of 
Lima  and  Limatambo  and  Callao  learned  the  first  lessons  of  the  new 
civilization  of  the  Conquest.  In  the  third  stage,  a  public  school  in 
the  days  when  the  love  idyll  of  Amat  and  La  Perricholi  was  being 
unfolded  to  the  scandal  and  the  amusement  of  Lima.  Then  a  public 
library,  the  first  to  be  opened  in  South  America,  filled  with  students 
seeking  to  learn  the  forbidden  truths  which  had  been  banned  under 
the  viceroyalty.  Sixty  years  later,  the  barracks  of  an  invading  army, 
the  courtyards  clanging  with  the  hobnailed  boots  of  many  soldiers. 
In  the  last  act  but  one,  Ricardo  Palma  and  Carlos  A.  Romero 
plodding  about  through  the  long  low  rooms  amid  a  litter  of  tom 
pages  and  scattered  books,  trying  to  recover  some  infinitesimal  part 
of  the  treasures  which  had  made  the  Lima  Library  the  glory  of  the 
Soutli  American  continent.  Today  a  library  once  more,  the  shelves 
stocked  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  everything  essential  to  the  study 
of  the  history  of  Peru. 

.\nd  from  the  walls  of  the  public  reading  room  look  down  the  por¬ 
traits  of  the  great  leaders  who  have  helped  to  make  the  literary  his¬ 
tory  of  Peru,  from  San  Martin  to  Ricardo  Palma  and  Alberto  Ulloa, 
a  national  Portrait  Gallery  of  writers  and  historians  and  statesmen. 
4n  inspiring  place  to  study,  this  National  Library,  for  those  who  can 
pierce  the  veil  of  the  superficial  and  the  commonplace  and  seek  guid¬ 
ance  and  learning  from  the  great  minds  of  the  past. 
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ThK  Third  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference,  whicli  met  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  September  15-25,  1935,  was  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  First  Conference,  which  convened  Buenos  Aires  in  1923,  and  the 
Second,  whicli  took  place  in  Washinjiton  in  1926. 

The  openinji  session,  held  in  the  municipal  theater  on  September  15 
with  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas,  presiding, 
was  attended  by  approximately  300  delegates,  by  official  observers 
from  national  societies  in  other  continents,  and  by  representatives  of 
national  and  international  organizations.  The  delegates  were  greeted 
by  Dr.  Jos6  Carlos  de  Macedo  Soares,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  said  in  his  address  of  welcome:  “Despite  the  lasting  results  of 
the  two  previous  conferences,  the  task  of  the  Red  (Toss  in  the  New 
World  demands  fresh  contacts  in  order  to  stabilize  and  consolidate 
its  achievements.  The  realization  of  that  need  is  the  reason  for  the 
assembly  which  is  opening  today;  it  is  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and  mutual  aid  which  has  given  America  its  admi¬ 
rable  unity  of  sentiment  and  exhorts  our  nations  today  to  maintain 
their  harmonious  relations  through  the  present  time  of  stress.” 

Following  the  other  speakers,  who  included  General  Alvaro  Carlos 
Tourinho,  president  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross,  and  Col.  P.  Draudt, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Ijeague  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  and  delegates  from  several  American  Republics,  President 
Vargas  made  an  impromptu  address  in  which  he  expressed  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  approval  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  societies  of  19  American  Repub¬ 
lics  attended  the  conference.  The  work  of  the  conference  was 
divided  between  four  commissions,  dealing  with  general  affairs,  relief, 
health  and  nursing,  and  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  respectively.  The 
examination  of  the  538  papers  submitted  to  the  conference  was 
entrusted  to  the  commissions.  An  interesting  innovation  in  the  Rio 
conference  was  the  holding  of  general  sessions  on  relief,  nursing,  the 
Junior  Red  Cross,  and  health  and  social  welfare,  respectively,  in  the 
intervals  between  commission  meetings.  At  these  general  sessions, 
opportunity  was  given  for  representatives  of  different  countries  to 
express  their  ideas  and  describe  the  methods  adopted  by  their  societies. 

In  spite  of  the  concentrated  and  constructive  work  done  at  the 
conference,  the  delegates  w’ere  able  to  include  receptions  and  excur¬ 
sions  in  their  schedules.  These  often  included  both  business  and 
pleasure,  as  was  the  case  with  the  tea  offered  by  the  Anna  Nery 


THE  BRAZILIAN  RED 
CROSS  HEADQUAR¬ 
TERS,  RIO  DE 
JANEIRO. 


The  square  m  front  of  this 
building  was  name  Pra^a 
Crur  Vermelha,  in  honor 
of  the  oi>ening  of  the  Third 
Pan  American  Red  Cross 
('onference  on  September 
15,  1935. 


BRAZILIAN  RED 
CROSS  VOLUNTEER 
NURSES  AND  BOY 
SCOUTS. 


This  group  was  present  at 
the  oi)eoing  of  the  Con¬ 
ference. 
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RECEPTION  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  PALACE,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


The  representatives  Irom  nineteen  American  Republics  m  attendance  at  the  Conference  were  fcuests  at 
a  reception  given  by  the  President  of  Brazil,  Doctor  Oetulio  Vargas. 


SCHOOL  FESTIVAL 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


In  honor  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Red  Cross  Conference, 
students  of  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  public  schools  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  ceremony  at 
the  Municipal  Theater. 
Dr.  Oustavus  D.  Pope, 
delegate  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  presented  to 
representatives  of  the 
United  States  School  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  an  album 
prepared  by  members  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  in 
the  United  States. 


ARGENTINE  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1935 


School  for  Nurses;  visits  to  hospitals  and  other  health  organizations; 
the  trip  to  Petropolis,  where  welfare  institutions  were  inspected;  and 
the  excursion  to  S5o  Paulo,  where  delegates  were  hospitably  welcomed 
by  the  local  Red  Cross  Society. 

At  the  closing  session  36  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  conference. 
These  dealt  with  peace  and  international  relations,  the  relations 
between  national  organizations  and  their  governments,  international 
conferences,  national  activities,  disaster  relief,  health,  social  work, 
nursing,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  highway  first  aid,  air  ambulance 
service,  and  radio  medical  consultation  for  ships  at  sea.  Santiago, 
Chile,  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  next  conference,  to  be  held  not 
earlier  than  1939  or  later  than  1941. 

One  of  the  resolutions  paid  tribute  to  Anna  Nery,  a  Brazilian 
woman  who,  although  not  a  trained  nurse,  tended  the  w-ounded  in 
the  war  of  1865,  as  Clara  Barton  did  in  the  American  Civil  War.  At 
that  time  the  International  Red  Cross  had  just  been  organized  and 
there  was  no  national  society  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Since  Anna 
Nery  was  the  pioneer  in  Brazilian  nursing  it  was  natural  that  the 
Red  Cross  should  give  her  name  to  its  school  for  nurses.  The  con¬ 
ference  voted  to  raise  a  subscription  among  all  the  national  Red  Cross 
vSocieties  in  the  Americas  in  order  to  erect  her  statue  in  Red  Cross 
Place,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


ARGENTINE  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1935 


By  MATILDA  PHILLIPS 

Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

Reports  recently  received  from  the  Director  General  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  Argentina  show  that  for  the  year  1935,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  there  was  an  increase  in  imports  of  65,048,779  paper 
pesos,  or  5.9  percent,  and  in  exports  of  103,938,542  paper  pesos,  or 
7.2  percent.  The  exact  figures,  which  do  not  include  bullion,  are: 


Commercial  interchange  in  1935 


[Real  values] 


1 

1 

1934 

1935 

Paper  pesos 

1, 109,932,444 
1,438,433,978 

Paper  pesos 

1. 174,981,223 
1, 542, 372, 520 

2,548,366,422 

2,717,353,743 

For  the  year  1935  the  Republic’s  favorable  trade  balance  amounted 
to  367,391,297  paper  pesos,  compared  with  the  corresponding  figure 
of  328,501,534  paper  pesos  in  the  preceding  year. 
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The  volume  of  imports  in  1935,  amountinp:  to  7,887,000  metric 
tons,  exceeded  the  1934  fijrurc  by  520,000  metric  tons,  or  7.1  percent, 
while  that  of  exports,  agf^regating  10,231,000  metric  tons,  increased 
by  979,000  metric  tons,  or  0.4  percent. 

In  the  report  of  the  Director  General  certain  of  the  statistics  are 
stated ^in  terms  of  arbitrary  or  “tariff”  values,  while  others  are  given 
in, 'yeal”. or  market  values  (in  part  based  on  declarations).  Imports 
by  countries  and  by  commodities  arc  stated  in  tariff  values;  real 
values  are  shown  for  the  total  trade  and  for  all  exports. 

IMPORTS 

The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  the  leading  suppliers 
of  Argentine  imports,  furnished  21.1  percent  and  14.4  percent,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  total  imports  in  1935,  as  compared  with  22.5  percent  and 
14.8  percent  in  the  preceding  year.  Japan  and  Peru  figured  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  import  trade,  as  the  proportionate  share  of  each  of 
these  two  countries  in  the  total  imports  for  1935  practically  doubled 
that  for  1934. 

The  imports  in  1934  and  1935,  by  principal  countries  of  origin,  were; 

Imports  by  countries  of  origin  in  1934  ond  1935 


(TarilT  values] 


Country 

Thousands  of  paper 
pesos 

Percent  of  total 

lau 

19,35  j 

19.34  j 

1935 

United  Kingdom . 

230,331 

237,297 

'>■.>  .1 

21.  1 

United  States . 

Kit.  SIM 

161,269 

14.8 

14.4 

Germany . 

09. 322 

101,684  1 

9.7 

9. 1 

Belgium . . . . . 

50,902 

71,446  ; 

5.0 

6.4 

5f).K<)0  1 

4.8 

5.0 

France .  . . . 

1  51, 23:< 

.50,708 

5.0 

4.5 

Italy . 

63,596 

48,209 

6.2 

4.3 

Japan . 

22,835 

40.539  1 

2  2 

4.  1 

India... . . . . . . 

48,419 

44.950 

4.7 

4.0 

Netberland  West  Indies . 

20,390 

:W,92S 

2.0 

3.5 

Peru . 

19, 292 

;M,4I8 

1.9 

3.0 

Spain . 

21,007 

26,964 

2.0 

2.4 

17.ft43 

19,994 

1.7 

1.8 

Sweden . 

M,2a5 

19, 142 

1.4 

1.7 

Canada . 

20. 643 

18,849 

2.0 

1. 7 

Other  countries  .  .  . 

14T  644 

1  146. 192 

It.  1 

3.0 

Total . . 

1  1,024,950 

1  1,121,449 

im.o 

100. 0 

Argentine  statistics  divide  imports  into  14  classes.  Comparing 
the  year  1935  with  1934,  there  were  increases  in  value  in  all  classifica¬ 
tions,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco  and  manufactures  and  rubber 
goods.  The  most  noteworthy  increases  were  in  machinery  and 
vehicles,  47.1  percent;  wood  and  manufactures,  19.0  percent;  iron 
and  steel  and  manufaetures,  19.2  percent;  beverages,  12.G  percent; 
and  fuel  and  lubricants,  10.9  percent.  Textiles,  tobacco  and  manu¬ 
factures,  metals  other  than  iron,  and  rubber  goods  show  a  falling  off 
in  tonnage. 
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'Pile  figures  in  (let  nil  are  as  follows; 

1  mpurU  hij  major  classificntions  in  19S4  and  1935 

[TaritI  values] 


1 

('Ixssincalion 

(Quantity  in  metric 
tons 

DitTer- 
ent*©  in 

Thousands  of  paper 
l>esos 

Differ¬ 
ence  in 

iy:M  j 

193:)  1 

1935 

1934 

1035 

1035 

.Vlimentary  substances _ 

Tobacco  and  manufactures . . 

261,  R4H  ; 

277, 004 

Percent 

-1-5.9 

81,051 

8.5, 741 

Percent 

+5.8 

lU,  155 

8, 172 

-19.5 

15,096  1 

1-2, 730 

-15.7 

Beverages . 

.5,, 567 

6,518 

+  17.1 

2,846  1 

3,205 

276,265 

+12. 6 

Textiles  and  manufactures . 

18.5,210 

171,220 

-7.5 

275,668 

+0.2 

Chemicals  and  drugs,  oils  and  paints.. 

172,072 

18.3,  .5.50 

+6.7 

7-2,112 

78,736 

1  +9.2 

Pai>er,  cardboard,  and  manufactures... 

203,848 

2(m.  40»> 

+1.3 

57,929 

59,  .540 

+2.8 

Wood  and  manufactures . . . 

:«».5,628 

475, 242 

+•20. 1 

39,638 

47, 164 

+  19.0 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures. . 

558,680 

684,  778 

+■2-2.  6 

102,799 

1-2-2,  5110 

+  19.2 

Machinery  and  vehicles . 

81,301 

122, 088 

+50.0 

60,696 

80,311 

+47.1 

Metals  (excluding  iron) . . . 

04,  444 

86,760 

-H.  1 

46, 252 

48,918 

+5.8 

Stones,  earths,  glass,  and  ceramics . 

1,422,065 

1,487,611 

+4.5 

31,709 

33,947 

4-7. 1 

Fuel  and  lubricants . 

3, 02.5,  246 

4, 129, 598 

+.5.  2 

161,708 

179,306 

+  10.9 

Rubber  and  manufactures . 

10,013 

8,748 

-1'2.6 

31,975 

27,918 

-12.7 

M  iscellaneous . 

34,040 

30,266 

+  15.3 

4.5,  471 

1  56,018 

+23.3 

Total  imports . 

7,360,011 

1  7,886,979 

+7.1 

1  1,0-24,050 

1  1,121,440 

i  +9.4 

EXPORTS 

Although  the  United  Kingdom  continued  to  rank  first  as  a  purchaser 
of  Argentine  commodities,  her  share  of  the  total  trade  declined  from 
38.5  ])ercent  in  1934  to  30.6  percent  in  1935.  The  Netherlands,  which 
formerly  occupied  second  jilace,  has  now  been  superseded  by  the 
United  States,  which  in  1935  purchased  11.8  ])ercent  of  Argentine’s 
total  ex])orts  compared  with  5.5  percent  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  exports  by  principal 
countries  of  destination  for  1935,  with  comparative  figures  for  1934: 


Exports  by  countries  of  destination  in  1934  1935 

[Real  values] 


Country 

Thousands  of  paper 
I)esos 

Percent  of  total 

1934 

1935  1 

1934 

1935 

553,476 

78,838 

472,040 

181,586 

38.5 

30.6 

United  States . 

5.5 

11.8 

Netherlands . . . . . . . . . 

163,794 

120,680 

11.4 

7.8 

Belgium . 

141, 109 

120,671 

9.8 

7.8 

Germany . 

120,006 

105,577 

8.3 

6.8 

Brazil . 

61,173 

74,706 

4.3 

4.8 

France . 

77,949 

70,139 

5.4 

4.5 

60,678 

62,120 

4.2 

4.0 

Greece . . . 

12,826 

18,963 

0.9 

1.2 

Canada . . . 

8,948 

17,379 

0.6 

1.1 

Denmark . 

20,342 

16,706 

1.4 

1.1 

Norway . 

1  15, 481 

16, 139 

1.1 

1.1 

Spain . - . 

11,237 

14, 779 

0.8 

1.0 

Japan . . . . . . . . . 

6,801 

14,  .534 

0.5 

0.9 

On  orders . . . . . . . . 

967 

>114,827 

0.1 

7.4 

Other  coimtries . . 

104,809 

121,527 

7.7 

8.1 

Total . 

1, 438, 434 

1,  542, 373 

j  100.0 

100.0 

•  Provisional  figures. 

•  UeiK'esents  “on  order”  shipments  for  part  of  November  and  all  of  December  not  yet  apportioned  to 
countries  of  destination.  Accurate  comp  irisons  in  reganl  to  distribution  of  exports  cannot  therefore  be 
made  at  the  present  time. 
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The  increase  in  exports  for  1935  over  those  for  1934  was  due  to 
increased  shipments  of  maize,  linseed,  birdseed,  cotton,  potatoes, 
fresh  fruits,  hides  and  skins,  and  wool,  combined  with  higher  prices 
for  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  certain  livestock  and  forest  products. 

Exports  by  major  classifications  in  1934  and  1935 

[Real  values] 


Classification 

1  Quantity  in  metric  tons 

'  Difter- 
^  ence  in 
1935 

1  Thousands  of  paper 
i  pesos 

Differ¬ 
ence  in 
1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1935 

Livestock  products . 

1,084,572 

1.  147, 785 

Percent 

+5.8 

401,248 

509,502 

Percent 

+9.7 

Live  animals. 


Dairy  products . . . 

3a  249  1 

25,391 

-16. 1 

10633 

15, 370 

Offal  and  by-products. . . . 

170  002  1 

205,349 

-1-16.7 

37, 491 

49,438 

Agricultural  products . 

13.588,619 

14,570573 

+7.3  i 

893, 68^ 

954,049 

Cereals  and  linseed . . . 

12,824,910 

13,  769, 346 

+7.4 

825,823 

872,253 

Wheat  flour  and  middlings . 

516;  673 

478,250 

-7.4 

29,719 

27,953 

Other  agricultural  products . 

247,036 

328,977 

+33.2 

38,1,5 

53,843 

Forest  products . . I 

357,096 

1  303,772 

-14.9 

42,436 

43,942 

Mineral  products . . . 

141, 024 

,  123, 231 

-12.6 

7,671 

7,  479 

Hunting  and  fishing . . . . 

9()1 

992 

+10. 1 

6,460 

1  7, 248 

Miscellaneous . . . . . 

79,625 

I  78, 173 

-1.8 

23,932 

1  20,153 

Total  exports . 

15,251,837 

j  16,230,526 

+6.4 

1,438,434 

jl,  542, 373 

■  I^ess  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

ii»| 

IK 

^Tl  ,  A 

THE  SEVENTH 

PAN  AMERICAN  CHILD  CONGRESS 


Ix  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American 
Child  Congress  in  Lima  in  1930,  Mexico  was  selected  as  the  seat  of 
the  Seventh  Congress.  In  January,  1935,  the  President  of  Me.xico 
authorized  the  Public  Health  Bureau  to  convoke  the  congress  for  the 
following  October  and  empowered  the  bureau  to  appoint  the  organizing 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau.  The 
arrangements  for  the  conference  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
following  committee: 

Chairman:  Dr.  Josfi  Siurob,  who  succeeded  Dr.  .\braham  Ayala  Gonz.alez 
as  chief  of  the  Public  Health  Bureau. 

Vice  Chairmen:  Dr.  JesCs  DIaz  Barriga  and  Dr.  Alfonso  G.  Alarc6n. 

General  Secretary:  Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda. 

Assistant  Secretary:  Dr.  Manuel  MartInez  Baez. 

Members:  Dr.  Isidro  Espinosa  de  los  Reyes,  Dr.  Mario  A.  Torroella, 
Dr.  Pablo  Mendiz.(bal,  Dr.  Juan  Farill,  Dr.  Federico  G6mez,  Dr.  Josf: 
Felipe  Franco,  Dr.  .\lfonso  G.  Alarc6n,  Dr.  Rigoberto  Aguilar  P.,  Seftor 
Florencio  Padilla,  Prof.  Rosaura  Zapata. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Me.xico  invited  all  the 
American  Republics  to  send  official  delegations,  an  invitation  ac¬ 
cepted  by  18  countries.  The  organizing  committee  drew  up  the 
regulations  and  program  of  the  congress,  which  it  sent  to  all  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  children  in  the  different  American  nations,  as  well 
as  to  selected  individuals  (physicians,  nurses,  dentists,  social  workers, 
lawyers,  teachers  and  the  like).  In  preparing  for  the  congress,  the 
Public  Health  Bureau  was  assisted  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Education,  the  Federal  District  Bureau,  and  the  Public  Welfare 
Board. 

The  congress  met  in  Mexico  City  from  October  12  to  19,  1935. 
Its  work  was  divided  into  six  sections:  medical  pediatrics,  surgical 
pediatrics  and  orthopedics,  child  hygiene,  social  service,  legislation, 
and  education.  In  each  section  three  subjects  were  chosen  to  be 
discussed  by  the  official  delegates  from  the  various  nations,  and  10 
others  were  recommended  by  the  organizing  committee.  These 
topics,  chosen  from  among  the  most  interesting  and  pressing  questions 
dealing  with  the  various  aspects  of  child  welfare  problems  in  America, 
were  included  in  the  agenda  published  in  the  June  1935  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

In  order  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  interested  persons  to 
attend  meetings  on  related  subjects,  the  sections  were  divided  into 
three  groups.  The  first  covered  medical  pediatrics,  surgical  pediatrics. 
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orthopedics,  and  ohiUl  hygiene;  the  second,  social  service  and  legis¬ 
lation;  and  the  third,  education.  The  following  sessions  were  hehl: 
two  formal  sessions,  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the  congress;  two 
business  sessions,  one  jireliininaiy',  the  other  linal;  three  plenaiy*  ses¬ 
sions;  and  six  of  the  first  group  of  sections,  five  of  the  second,  and  five 
of  the  thinl. 

To  give  members  and  tlelegates  an  opportunity  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  various  institutions  having  to  do  with  child  welfare, 
visits  were  arranged  to  the  maternity  hospital,  milk  stations,  orphan 
asylums,  and  child  health  clinics  dependent  on  the  Public  Health 
Bureau,  and  the  day  nurserj'  and  child  center  dependent  on  the 
Public  Welfare  Board. 

At  the  preliminarj’^  business  session  officers  and  honorary  officials 
of  the  congress  were  designated.  Dr.  Jose  Siurob  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda  general  secretaiy^,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
official  delegations  from  the  countries  represented  at  the  congress 
were  named  vice  jiresidents.  These  were  Dr.  Jose  Arce,  Argentina; 
Dr.  Carlos  Cienfuegos,  Chile;  Senor  Fabio  Lozano  y  Lozano,  Colom¬ 
bia;  Dr.  Francisco  de  P.  Miranda,  Costa  Rica;  Senor  Carlos  Garcia 
y  V^lez,  Cuba;  Senor  Tulio  M.  Cestero,  Dominican  Republic;  Dr. 
Francisco  Lino  Osegueda,  El  Salvador;  Dr.  Luis  Gaitan,  Guatemala; 
Dr.  Salvador  Garcia  Tellez,  Haiti;  Senor  Edgardo  Valenzuela,  Hon¬ 
duras;  Dr.  Alfonso  G.  Alarcon,  Mexico;  Dr.  Emigdio  Lola,  Nicaragua; 
Senor  Bernardo  Zetina,  Panama;  Dr.  Tomas  G.  Perrin,  Paraguay;  D. 
lldefonso  hL  Ballon,  Peru;  Miss  Grace  Abbot,  United  States;  Dr. 
Gabriel  Gonzalez  Danree,  Uruguay;  and  Senor  Jose  Abel  Montilla, 
Venezuela. 

At  the  final  meeting  the  motions  and  resolutions  of  the  congress 
were  approved,  as  was  the  designation  of  Managua,  Nicaragua,  as 
the  seat  of  the  Eighth  Pan  American  Child  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
1938. 

The  opening  session  of  the  congress  was  held  in  the  main  auditorium 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Palace,  and  a  noteworthy  feature  was  the  singing  of 
songs  of  Argentina,  Colombia,  the  United  States,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Mexico  by  300  schoolgirls.  The  closing  session,  on 
October  19,  was  held  in  the  concert  room  of  the  same  building,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senor  Gonzalo  Vazquez  Vela,  Secretary  of  Public 
Education. 

A  total  of  207  papers  were  presented,  of  which  13  were  official 
reports  read  at  the  plenarj'  sessions.  These  papers  will  be  included 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  which  are  in  course  of  publication 
under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Health  Bureau. 

The  18  nations  represented  at  the  congress  included  all  the  countries, 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  except  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and 
Ecuador.  The  total  re^stration  was  470. 
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la  lulditiun  to  resolutions  dealing  with  important  and  pressing 
(piestions  related  to  child  welfare,  votes  of  thanks  were  offered  to 
individuals  and  organizations  for  their  work  on  behalf  of  the  congress 
or  of  child  welfare  in  their  own  countries,  and  other  resolutions  of  a 
general  nature  passed,  including  the  suggestion  that  in  countries 
where  such  organizations  do  not  exist,  autonomous  children’s  bureaus 
and  associations  for  the  protection  of  childhood  be  organized.  It  was 
also  recommended  that  eugenics  societies  be  established. 

During  the  week  that  the  congress  was  in  session  an  exlubition  was 
held  in  which  posters,  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  publications  were 
displayed  by  the  following  organizations:  the  Children’s  Bureau  and 
the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States;  the  American  Junior 
Red  Cross;  the  Child  Development  Institute  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  the  American  Nursery  Association;  the  College 
of  Home  Economics  of  the  University  of  Iowa;  the  International 
American  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  Montevideo; 
the  Casa  del  Nino,  Guatemala;  the  Normal  Institute,  Montevideo; 
the  Health  Education  Service  of  the  Public  Health  Bureau,  Mexico; 
the  Bureau  of  Pschychopedagogy  and  Hygiene  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Education,  Me.xico;  and  the  Mexican  Society  of  Child  Welfare. 
A  few  authors  from  Mexico  and  other  countries  also  displayed  some 
of  their  works. 

On  October  13  an  interesting  practical  demonstration  was  given  in 
Lira  Park,  in  Tacubaya,  a  suburb  of  Mexico,  in  which  40  kindergar¬ 
tens  under  the  Department  of  Public  Education  gave  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  their  school  work.  On  the  closing  day  a  historical  pageant 
was  presented  at  the  pyramids  of  vSan  Juan  Teotihuacan,  in  honor  of 
the  delegates  to  the  congress.  Official  receptions  and  luncheons 
were  also  given  in  honor  of  the  delegates;  especially  delightful  was  the 
program  of  Mexican  music  and  dances  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Education. 
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A  NATIONAL  CHAIN  OF  GRAIN 
ELEVATORS  IN  ARGENTINA 

The  Government  of  Argentina  is  constructing  a  compreliensive 
cliain  of  graui  elevators  tliroughout  the  country,  comprising  15  ter¬ 
minal  elevators  and  321  field  units,  to  be  completed  within  4  years  at 
a  total  cost  of  some  105  million  paper  pesos  ($35,000,000).  The  chain 
will  function  under  the  control  of  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of 
all  farmers  who  want  to  utilize  it,  charging  moderate  rates,  but 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance.  It  will 
be  devoted  e.xclusively  to  the  cleaning,  drymg,  grading  and  storage  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  cereal  crops,  trading  in  grain  being  specifically 
forbidden  by  law.  Cereal  crops  constitute  the  largest  percentage  of 
Argentina’s  agricultural  production  and  the  Argentine  farmer  is 
expected  to  receive  substantial  benefits  from  this  public  system  of 
elevators.  Ur.  Miguel  Angel  Carcano,  the  Argentme  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  in  an  address  outlining  the  Government’s  policy,  recently 
stated;  “With  the  Argentine  system  of  elevators  the  farmer  will  be 
directly  benefited  because  he  will  be  able  to  move  his  crop  more 
quickly  and  economically;  because  he  will  receive  a  better  price  for 
his  product  when  he  sells  it,  since  it  will  be  better  graded  and  in  better 
condition;  because  he  will  enjoy  a  more  systematic  credit;  and  because 
he  will  be  able  to  reach  the  consuming  market  directly.  But’’,  the 
Muiister  added,  “the  construction  of  these  elevators  will  not  only 
mean  a  direct  benefit  to  the  farmer.  It  constitutes  an  achievement  of 
sociological  and  educational  importance.’’  It  will  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  labor  since  “the  elevators  will  require  the  employment  of  a 
staff  of  more  highly  trained  men,  with  higher  salaries,  a  higher  grade 
I  of  education,  who  will  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  the  communities 

where  they  are  employed.  The  carrying  out  of  the  construction  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  of  indubitable  benefit  to  national  economy  and  will 
open  the  way  for  a  full  development  of  Argentine  industry  in  many 
spheres  of  activity  now  dormant.” 

The  grain  elevator  project  had  its  inception  in  law  no.  1 1742  signed 
by  President  Justo  on  October  7,  1933.  In  accordance  with  this  law 
a  commission  of  distinguished  Argentme  engineers  was  appointed 
early  in  1934  to  advise  the  E.xecutive  as  to  the  location,  type  and 
capacity  of  the  elevators  to  be  erected,  taking  into  consideration  the 
existing  means  of  communications,  port  facilities,  and  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  the  grain  industry  in  the  various  producing  districts 
of  the  coimtry.  The  report  submitted  by  the  commission  is  considered 
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Courtesy  of  the  International  Telephone  A  Telesraph  Corporation. 

THE  PORT  OF  ROSARIO. 

Rosario,  on  the  Parana  River,  is  one  of  the  most  important  grain-shipping  centers  in  Argentina. 


the  most  exhaustive  and  complete  study  of  the  question  ever  made. 
It  was  approved  by  an  E.xecutive  decree  issued  on  December  27,  1935 
which  authorized  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  call  for  public  bids 
to  carry  out  the  construction  of  the  elevators.  On  January  30,  1936, 
a  technical  board  was  created,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministrj’ 
of  Agriculture,  to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  entire  chain  as 
proposed  by  the  commission. 

The  plan  as  approved  provides  for  the  construction  of  14  terminal 
elevators  of  varying  capacity  in  12  ports  as  follows: 


1 

Ports 

Capacity  of 
elevators 

Ports 

Capacity  of 
elevators 

Mttrie  tom 
148,500 
20,000 
55,000 
55,000  1 
75,000 
50,000  1 
18,700  : 

Metric  tons 
18,700 
22,000 
22,000 
47,600 
40,000 
10,000 

Concepcion  del  Uruguay . 

In  addition  the  Government  is  to  purchase  the  Rosario  terminal, 
owned  by  the  Corporacion  Americana  de  Fomento  Rural,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  80,000  tons.  Thus  altogether  the  terminal  elevators  will 
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have  a  capacity  of  7:f4,()()0  tons.  The  private  terminal  elevators  now- 
in  existence,  not  incliulinj;  the  one  at  Rosario,  have  a  capacity  of 
4r)(),000  tons,  inakinj;  a  total  capacity  of  1,80(),0()()  tons,  estimated 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  a  movement  of  12,000,000  tons  of  grain. 

Law  no.  11742  provides  that  the  Executive  may  purchase,  or  ex¬ 
propriate,  any  of  the  existing  elevators  in  the  country  if  it  is  convenient 
to  utilize  them  as  an  integral  part  of  the  chain.  It  also  states  that 
private  elevators  may  he  registered  as  “public”  provided  that  they 
do  not  trade  in  grain  but  only  store  the  grain  of  others,  that  they 
charge  the  same  rate  as  the  official  elevators,  and  that  they  comply 
with  Government  regulations.  The  total  cost  of  the  14  new  elevators 
plus  the  purchase  price  of  the  Rosario  elevator,  will  be  64,154,000 
paper  pesos  ($21,000,000). 

As  to  the  construction  of  elevators  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the 
commission  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  justifiable,  from 
the  economic  point  of  view,  to  construct  regional  elevators  at  impor¬ 
tant  railway  junctions.  The  commission  adopted  a  compromise  plan 
providing  for  the  construction  of  elevators  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  tons 
capacity  in  those  stations  where  the  grain  movement  e.xceeds  10,000 
tons  a  year.  In  stations  where  the  grain  movement  is  less,  the  com¬ 
mission  proposed  for  the  time  being  to  turn  the  existing  sheds  into 
units  where  grain  can  be  handled  in  l)ulk,  taking  into  consideration 
that  the  railways  have  already  constructed  sheds  which  provide  a 
covered  surface  of  1,959,099  square  meters,  with  a  storage  capacity 
of  5,877,297  tons,  which  represent  an  investment  of  76.5  million  pesos. 
In  stations  of  lesser  importance  the  loading  in  bulk  will  be  done  l)y 
means  of  portable  low  cost  grain  loaders.  This  minimum  plan  pro¬ 
vides  altogether  for  the  construction  of  821  units  with  a  capacity  of 
621,350  tons  at  a  cost  of  38,361,500  paper  pesos. — G.  A.  S. 
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INTER  AMERICAN  TREATIES  AND  AGREEMENTS 

United  States-Panama.— On  March  2,  1930,  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States  announced  the  signing;  of  a  new  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama.  The  following  paragraphs 
are  taken  from  the  official  statement: 

“Following  many  months  of  negotiations,  a  series  of  agreements 
was  signed  today  hy  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Sumner 
Welles,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Honorable  Ur.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro, 
Minister  of  Panama  in  Washington,  and  the  Honorable  Dr.  Narciso 
Garay,  Minister  of  Panama  on  special  mission,  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  Panama. 

“The  agreements  which  were  formally  concluded  today  include 
the  following:  (1)  A  general  treaty  revising  in  some  aspects  the 
convention  of  November  18,  1903,  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama.  This  treaty  is  accompanied  by  si.xteen  exchanges  of  notes 
embodying  interpretations  of  the  new  treaty  or  agreements  pursuant 
thereto.  (2)  A  convention  for  the  regulation  of  radio  communications 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone,  accompanied  by 
three  supplementary'  exchanges  of  notes.  (3)  A  convention  prov'iding 
for  the  transfer  to  Panama  of  two  naval  radio  stations.  (4)  A  con¬ 
vention  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  a  Trans-Isthmian  Highway 
between  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 

“Although  negotiations  were  formally  concluded  today  upon  the 
signature  of  all  the  foregoing  instruments,  the  texts  of  the  various 
treaties  and  executive  agreements  cannot  bo  made  public  at  this  time. 
In  accordance  with  the  usual  and  customary  practice,  the  treaties 
are  being  submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  until  such  time 
as  the  Senate  removes  the  injunction  of  secrecy,  and  the  Government 
of  Panama  expresses  its  acquiescence  in  releasing  the  texts  of  the 
various  agreements,  these  texts  are  considered  confidential  and  are 
not  available  for  publication.” 

Argentina-Uruguay. — The  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
Argentina  and  the  Uruguayan  Ambassador  in  Buenos  Aires  signed 
on  December  31,  1935,  a  commercial  agreement  which  had  been  for 
some  time  under  negotiation  between  the  two  countries.  Under  its 
provisions,  Argentina  permits  the  importation  of  Uruguayan  pedi- 
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fireed  cattle  for  breeding  purposes,  immunized  against  the  disease 
known  as  Texas  fever,  to  be  brought  in  once  or  several  times  a  year 
in  quantities  to  be  determined  by  the  Argentine  government,  taking 
into  consideration  the  requirements  of  the  cattle  industry  in  the 
northern  districts.  Furthermore,  Uruguayan  citrus  fruits  will  be 
accorded  the  same  favorable  treatment  given  to  those  brought  into 
Argentina  from  any  other  source. 

The  Uruguayan  government,  on  the  other  hand,  agrees  to  liberalize 
its  tariff  on  the  importation  of  Argentine  pears,  apples  and  grapes, 
eliminating,  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  special  imposts 
levied  under  e.xisting  regulations.  The  Bank  of  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay  •will  issue  importation  permits;  exchange  will  be  unrestricted 
in  all  operations,  and  the  clause  which  calls  for  payment  in  gold  of  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  duties  will  not  be  applied  to  these  imports. 
The  treaty  is  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Congress  of  each  nation. 

Brazil-Uruguav. — On  December  13,  1935,  a  trade  treaty  became 
effective  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing 
the  fresh  fruit  trade  of  the  two  countries,  and  of  facilitating  the 
importation  of  Brazilian  timber  into  Uruguay.  Brazilian  fresh 
fruits,  with  the  e.xception  of  oranges,  tangerines  and  bananas,  now 
enter  Uruguay  free  of  duty  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Oranges 
and  tangerines  continue  to  pay  the  same  tariffs  previously  in  force, 
but  the  duty  on  bananas  has  been  reduced  50  per  cent.  Brazilian 
timber,  for  which  a  yearly  quota  of  8,000  tons  had  been  established 
in  Uruguay,  may  enter  that  country  duty-free  and  in  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities.  Brazil,  in  return,  permits  the  importation,  free  of  duty,  of 
all  Uruguayan  fresh  fruit. 

El  Salvador-Mexico. — Pending  the  completion  of  a  trade  and 
navigation  treaty  now  being  negotiated  between  the  two  nations, 
Mexico  and  El  Salvador  e.xchanged  diplomatic  notes'  on  September 
2,  1935,  whereby  each  guaranteed  to  “the  nationals,  the  vessels  and 
the  merchandise  of  the  other,  a  treatment  no  less  favorable  than  that 
accorded,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  accorded,  to  the  nationals, 
vessels  and  merchandise  of  any  other  country.”  The  agreement 
specifically  excluded,  however,  the  concessions  made  by  each  signa¬ 
tory  to  its  immediate  neighbors  in  order  to  facilitate  frontier  traffic, 
“as  well  as  any  others  derived  from  a  customs  union.”  The  agree¬ 
ment  is  for  one  year,  effective  one  month  after  the  e.xchange  of  notes, 
but  may  be  renewed  tacitly,  in  which  case  it  may  be  denounced  by 
either  party,  at  any  time,  after  three  months’  notice. 

Brazil-Chile. — An  extradition  treaty  between  Brazil  and  Chile 
was  signed  on  November  8,  1935,  at  the  Chilean  Embassy  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 


>  Diario  Oficial,  Mexico,  January  )7.  1936. 
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Mexico-United  States. — On  March  7,  193H,  ratifications  of  the 
Salvage  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  e.xchanged 
in  Washington  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Ambassador  of  Mexico.  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Me.xico  City  on 
June  13,  1935. 

BRAZIL  TO  REVISE  COMMERCIAL  TREATIES 

\  decree  which  would  place  Brazil’s  commercial  treaties  on  a  more 
uniform  and  systematic  basis  was  signed  on  December  30,  1935,  by 
President  Getulio  Vargas.  Within  30  days  from  the  date  of  the 
decree,  the  Government  was  to  start  negotiations  for  “additional 
protocols  to  those  treaties  which,  although  providing  for  reciprocity 
in  unconditional  and  unlimited  most-favored -nation  treatment,  do  not 
offer  to  Brazilian  goods  sufficient  guarantees  with  regard  to  quotas, 
licenses,  limitations  on  imports,  compensation  systems  and  other 
restrictions,  whether  tariff,  sanitary  or  of  any  other  character.” 
Commercial  treaties,  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and 
treaties  of  amity,  commerce  and  navigation  not  considered  prejudicial 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  Brazil,  in  the  Government’s  judgment, 
were  to  be  maintained.  All  others  were  to  be  denounced,  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  replacement  by  agreements  “more  adequate  in  the 
light  of  present  conditions.”  Treaties  signed  subsequent  to  January 
1,  1934,  are  specifically  excluded  from  this  provision. 

I’rior  to,  or  simultaneously  with,  the  notes  denouncing  the  agree¬ 
ments,  the  Brazilian  Government  planned  to  approach  the  interested 
countries  with  an  offer  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty,  or  a  simple 
agreement  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  notes,  to  be  concluded  before 
the  denouncement  became  effective,  so  as  to  replace  without  undue 
interruption  the  treaty  or  agreement  in  question.  Inasmuch  as 
advance  notices  for  the  denouncements  of  these  agreements  must  be 
given  from  two  to  six  months  ahead,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
negotiations  for  new  agreements  may  take  much  longer,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  notify  each  country,  within  30  days,  of  its  “intention  to 
denounce  the  agreements”  referred  to,  but  reserving  the  right,  in  each 
case,  to  give  the  notification  of  “formal  denouncement”  on  the  date  that 
it  may  deem  convenient.  The  agreements  denounced,  however,  must 
cease  to  be  effective  before  July  30,  1936,  unless  an  additional  instru¬ 
ment  is  signed  to  supplement  the  previous  agreement,  and  becomes 
effective  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  denouncement. 

The  merchandise  from  countries  failing  to  enter  into  new  or  addi¬ 
tional  commercial  agreements  with  Brazil  within  the  period  specified 
for  denouncement  in  each  particular  case  shall  be  automatically 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  minimum  tariff  and  all  other  special 
advantages  granted  by  the  tariff  law. 
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THE  BRAZILIAN  MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW 

Tlie  Brazilian  confjress  has  passed  and  President  Vargas  signed  a 
new  minimum  wage  law  ‘  which  should  have  a  far-reaching  effect  in 
improving  the  conditions  of  workers.  Article  1  of  the  law  states: 
“Every  laborer  has  the  right  to  receive  in  payment  for  his  services  a 
minimum  wage  sufficient  to  satisfy,  in  a  given  region  of  the  country 
and  in  a  given  period,  his  normal  needs  for  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
hygiene,  and  transportation.”  The  minimum  wage  is  defined  as 
“the  minimum  remuneration  due  the  adult  laborer  for  a  normal  day’s 
work”;  minors  working  as  apprentices  may  receive  half  the  minimum 
wage  fixed  for  adults,  while  the  wage  of  adults  employed  in  unhealthful 
occupations  may  he  increased  by  the  same  proportion  (Art.  2).  The 
minimum  wage  will  he  fixed  by  commissions  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  employers  and  employees  presided  over  by  a  chairman  “of 
proven  integrity  and  well  versed  in  economic  and  social  matters”, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  commissions  will 
have  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  11  members  (Art.  3),  who  will  be 
elected  by  the  recognized  unions,  associations  of  employers  and 
employees  and  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labor,  Industry,  and 
C’ommerce  (Art.  4).  They  will  hold  office  for  2  years  and  their 
decisions  will  he  made  by  majority  vote  (Art.  5). 

For  the  purposes  of  the  law,  Brazil  will  be  divided  into  22  districts, 
corresponding  to  the  20  States,  the  Federal  District  and  Acre  Terri¬ 
tory  (Art.  7).  In  each  region  a  Minimum  Wage  Commission  will  fix 
the  minimum  wage  for  the  district  under  its  jurisdiction  (Art.  8). 
Provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  dividing  any  district  into  two  or  more 
zones  (which  shall  contain  at  least  500,000  inhabitants)  if  conditions 
warrant,  each  zone  to  have  its  own  commission.  Should  conditions 
vary  materially  within  a  district  or  zone,  local  sub-commissions  may 
be  established  to  propose  a  minimum  wage  for  their  districts.  The 
minimum  wage  finally  established  for  each  district  or  zone  will  be  based 
on  the  results  of  inquiries  conducted  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  the 
commissions  (Art.  9).  When  making  public  the  minimum  wage 
adopted,  the  commission  must  also  give  the  data  justifying  its  adop¬ 
tion  (Art.  10).  Each  commission  must  fix  the  minimum  wage  for  its 
<listrict  or  zone  within  9  months  after  establishment.  Interested 
parties  are  allowed  ninety  days  in  which  to  make  representations  to 
the  commission  once  it  has  decided  upon  the  amount  of  the  wage.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  the  commission  will  meet  to  affirm  or  change  its 
decision  (Art.  11).  A  copy  of  this  final  decision  of  the  commission 
must  he  sent  to  the  Ministry  of  Labor  within  15  days.  After  the 

>  I.aw  No.  185  of  January  U,  1938;  Diario  Offlcial,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  January  21,  1936, 
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Minister  of  Labor  has  roeeived  the  decisions  of  all  tlie  coniinissions,  lie 
will  submit  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  a  decree  establishiiifi  a 
minimum  wafje  in  each  of  the  districts  or  zones  into  which  the  country 
is  divided.  Sixty  days  after  the  publication  of  this  decree  in  the 
Ulario  Official,  it  will  be  hindinj;  upon  all  those  who  employ  labor 
(Art.  12).  The  minimum  wage  once  fixed  will  be  in  force  for  three 
years  and  only  in  e.xceptional  cases  can  it  be  changed  before  the  end 
of  that  period  (Art.  13).  Any  contract  that  provides  for  a  wage  lower 
than  the  minimum  wage  will  be  null  and  void  (Art.  14),  and  any 
laborer  who  is  paid  a  wage  lower  than  that  fixed  by  the  commission 
can  claim  the  difference  regardless  of  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
(Art.  lo).  Penalties  of  from  50  to  2,000  milreis  are  provided  for  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  law  (Art.  10). — -G.  A.  S. 


SAO  PAULO 

IN  BRAZILIAN  COASTWISE  COMMERCE 


For  many  years  jirior  to  1931,  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  richest  and 
most  important  industrial  center  in  Brazil,  had  consistently  an  un¬ 
favorable  balance  in  its  maritime  trade  with  the  other  States  of  that 
Republic.  In  1931 ,  however,  the  trade  balance  became  favorable  and, 
according  to  official  statistics,  increased  every  year  through  1935,  its 
principal  Brazilian  markets  being  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(including  the  Federal  District),  Bahia  and  Pernambuco.  These 
four  States  took  69  percent  of  its  exports  in  1935. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  interstate  trade  of  Sao  Paulo, 
through  the  port  of  Santos,  during  the  past  10  years: 


Year  , 

1 

1 

Imports  j 

Exports 

Metric 
tons  ' 

Contos  j 

Metric 
tons  j 

Conto.s 

. . . 

434.853 

431,865 

1  76, 2.58 

259, 914 

192»5 . 

1  374, 984 

3.5.3,181 

75,630 

263,535 

1M2T . - . -1 

459, 9.37 

464,627 

79,023 

391, 239 

19* . 

529,  4«3 

601,272 

106,122 

420, 904 

1929 . - . 

.521,825 

514,069 

108, 495 

382,  o;i6 

1930 . 

:»7,  997 

1  354,  483  1 

1  98. 844 

316,119 

1931 . - . 

4B9.B18 

1  325,578 

119,041 

393;  522 

1932 . . 

’Mi,  (H5 

284, 180 

118,791 

348, 614 

1933 . 

32(i,  039 

299,644 

134,338 

1  442, 017 

1934 . . . 

3:i7. 

326, 443 

137,460 

4.2,956 

1935 . 

321, 872 

344, 118 

1  131,682 

539,081 

The  increase  in  Sao  Paulo’s  exports  is  attributed  to  a  constant 
improvement  in  the  volume  and  quantity  of  its  manilfactured  goods; 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  milreis,  which  has  made  it  neces¬ 
sary*  for  former  importers  to  buy  locally;  and  an  effective  propaganda 
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and  sales  eainpaifin  throiifrh  travellinfj  men,  local  representatives 
and  p:eneral  advertisin*;,  which  has  hrouj;ht  Sao  Paulo  into  closer 
relations  with  its  sister  states.  The  jjreatest  increase  in  e.xports  was 
in  cotton  te.xtiles.  Mr.  W.  E.  Flournoy,  vice  consul  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district,  who  supplied  the  table  f;iven  above,  reports 
that  “Sao  Paulo,  in  its  trade  with  the  rest  of  Brazil,  is  following  the 
cycle  of  other  industrial  States.”  He  observes  “an  increasin*;  pro¬ 
duction  of  simple  manufactured  fijoods  which  can  be  traded  for  raw 
materials  behind  the  protection  of  hifjh  tariffs  and  thus  reduce  the 
market  for  competitive  imported  articles”,  adding;  that,  “as  this  trade 
increases  the  total  prosperity  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  should  provitle  a  growing  market  for  articles  not 
manufactured  in  the  state  and  for  the  specialties  of  other  nations.” — 
F.  J.  H. 

THE  CARTAGENA'BARRANQUILLA  ROAD 
IN  COLOMBIA 

With  the  exception  of  the  air  lines  which  connect  BarraiKpiilla  and 
Cartagena,  the  modern  highway  now  being  built  by  the  Departments 
of  Atlantico  and  Bolivar,  with  the  aid  of  the  national  (iovernment, 
will  he  the  most  rapid  and  economical  means  of  transportation 
between  the  two  most  important  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Colombia.  It  will,  no  doubt,  prove  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the 
entire  northern  region  of  the  country,  giving  added  impetus  to  its 
ajrricultural  and  industrial  development.  The  routes  used  at  present 
are:  The  sea  route,  in  which  the  vessels  of  several  American  and 
European  lines  calling  at  the  two  ports  make  the  voyage  of  some 
124  miles  in  about  5  hours;  the  24-hour  river-boat  trip  from  Barran- 
quilla,  down  the  Magdalena  river  to  Calamar,  and  thence  by  a 
canal  which  reaches  the  sea  just  south  of  Cartagena;  the  river-rail 
route  which  saves  about  IS)?  hours  over  the  all-water  route,  by 
using  the  railroad  connecting  Calamar  and  Cartagena;  and  the  fast 
air  service  which  covers  the  distance  in  about  40  minutes. 

The  highway  follows  a  line  which  extends  northeast  from  Cartagena, 
crosses  the  boundary  between  the  Departments  of  Bolivar  and  Atlan¬ 
tico  to  Sahanalarga,  and  then  runs  almost  straight  north  to  Barran- 
quilla,  a  total  distance  of  about  91  miles. 

Even  last  February,  when  only  half  of  the  highway  had  been 
macadamized  (about  12.5  miles  in  Bolivar  and  31  in  Atlantico), 
automobiles  were  able  to  complete  the  trip  in  about  5  hours,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  submitted  to  the  State  Department  by  Vice  Consul 
Teall,  at  Barranquilla.  Eventually  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the 
trip  in  about  3  hours.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  present  financial 
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conditions  will  tlelay  the  final  completion  of  the  hifjhway  for  another 
2  years.  The  Bolivar  section  is  being  financed  by  the  National 
Government,  which  plans  to  spend  160,()()()  pesos  in  construction 
work  during  1936;  but  the  Department  of  Atlantico  undertook  to 
float  a  bond  issue  of  250,000  |)esos,  agreeing  to  start  construction 
operations  as  soon  as  the  first  25,000  pesos  were  subscribed.  “Local 
business  men  hope”,  Mr.  Teall  says,  “that  the  completion  of  the 
highway  will  to  some  e.xtent  stimulate  tourist  traffic  in  this  part  of 
Colombia.”  It  is  thought  that,  in  all  probability,  “cruise  passengers 
and  others  on  foreign  vessels  calling  at  either  port  would  welcome  the 
prospect  of  a  motor  tour  from  Barranquilla  to  Cartagena,  or  the 
reverse,  with  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  the  country  and 
having  a  change  from  the  life  at  sea.” — F.  J.  H. 


FUNDS  FOR  THE  CALLAO  CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 

The  city  of  Callao  will  celebrate  this  year  the  first  centenary  of 
its  being  declared  a  separate  municipality,  and  the  necessary  steps 
are  being  taken  to  hold  appropriate  festivities  on  what  promises  to 
be  a  memorable  occasion.  It  was  on  August  20,  1836,  that  an  e.xecu- 
tive  decree  created  a  new  Peruvian  province,  including  Callao  ami 
Bellavista,  which  until  that  time  had  been  under  the  political  and 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Lima  provincial  authorities.  Two 
years  before,  the  city  had  been  given  recognition  by  President  Luis 
Jose  Orbegoso,  who  bestowed  upon  it  the  title  of  “loyal  and  generous 
city  of  Callao,  guardian  of  law  and  liberty”,  for  the  heroism  displayed 
by  its  inhabitants  in  support  of  the  national  government,  then 
threatened  by  an  insurrection. 

An  appropriation  of  1,500,000  soles  (about  $375,000)  has  been 
approved  by  the  Peruvian  Congress,  for  public  works  to  be  e.xecuted 
in  connection  with  the  centennial  celebration  in  Callao,  the  sum  to 
be  raised  from  the  sale  of  special  commemorative  stamps.  Mr. 
Harold  D.  Clum,  American  Consul  General  at  Lima,  reports  that  pro¬ 
jects  considered  urgent  for  health  and  sanitation  in  the  port;  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  waterfront  boulevard  from  Plaza  Grau  to  the  new  ])ort 
terminal,  with  installation  of  water  and  sewerage  systems  in  the  latter; 
shore  defense  in  sections  threatened  by  the  heavy  seas;  construction 
of  a  park  and  swimming  pool;  and  the  accpiisition  of  land  for  a  new 
hospital,  are  some  of  the  items  included  in  the  general  plan.  This 
will  be  worked  out  in  detail  by  a  local  committee  appointed  under  the 
appropriation  decree,  subject  to  final  approval  by  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment. — F.  J.  H. 
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CONTROL  OF  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORT 

IN  CUBA 

A  complete  reor<:anization  of  the  C'uhan  sugar  control  system  was 
elfected  last  January  20  by  a  decree-law  '  whi<^  authorizes  the  Cuban 
Executive  to  regulate  the  production  and  exportatfoi*  oftsugar  and  the 
establishment  of  production  quotas  among  .indivi(lu^l  sugar  mills 
during  the  G-year  period  beginning  January  Vl-fSbViOd  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1941.  The  Sugar  Stabilizatioi\l’lan  estanlisned  for  5  years 
by  the  law  of  November  15,  1930,  as  amended  by  the  regulations  of 
May  14,  1931,  expired  on  December  31,  1935.  The  new  control 
system  provides  for  the  liquidation  of  the  National  Sugar  Export 
Corporation,  created  by  a  law  of  November  15,  1930,  since  it  is  felt 
that  this  institution  has  accomplished  the  task  for  which  it  was  pri¬ 
marily  created,  namely,  the  gradual  disposal  of  Cuba’s  stock  of  s»ir- 
plus  sugar  (9,076,870  bags)  segregated  under  the  C’hadbourne  agree¬ 
ment.  The  other  functions  of  the  corporation  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  Cuban  Institute  for  the  Stabilization  of  Sugar,  created  by  the  law 
of  May  14,  1931.  The  institute  thus  will  be  the  sole  entity  with 
administrative  powers  as  to  both  the  regulation  of  the  production  and 
export  of  Cuban  sugar  and  the  representation  of  the  iiulustry  abroad. 
Instead  of  7  members,  the  institute  will  now  have  19,  all  appointed 
by  the  President  of  Cuba:  12  representatives  of  the  sugar  mill  ownei’s, 
6  representatives  of  the  sugar  planters,  and  1  representative  of  the 
Government,  who  will  be  the  director  general  of  the  institute.  The 
18  representatives  of  the  sugar  industry  will  be  selected  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  from  names  submitted  by  the  National  Association  of  Sugar 
Mill  Owners  (Asociacion  Nacional  de  Ilacendados)  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Cane  Planters  of  Cuba  (Asociacidn  de  Colonos  de  Cuba). 

During  the  six  years  the  new  law  will  be  in  effect  the  President  of 
the  Republic  may  decide  upon  the  quantity  to  be  produced,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  quotas  among  the  nulls,  and  the  export  of  Cuban  sugar  (1) 
in  acconlance  with  international  agreements;  (2)  upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  Institute  for  the  Stabilization  of  Sugar;  or  (3)  at 
the  request,  prior  to  November  1  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
regulation  is  sought,  of  the  National  Association  of  Sugar  Mill 
Owners,  provided  that  this  request  is  supported  by  members  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  65  percent  of  the  sugar  mills  and  of  the  sugar 
production  of  the  previous  crop  in  Cuba.  The  law  contains  rules 
for  allotting  individual  production  and  export  quotas  to  sugar  mills 
in  any  year  when  total  production  and  exportation  is  restricted  by 
the  Government. 

'  Deorec-Lsw  Xo.  522,  Gactta  Oficial,  January  21),  I9:Vi;  EUiehn  Eitraordinaria  So.  12. 
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On  February  4,  1936,'  the  Government  fixed  definitely  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  during  1936  at  2,515,000  long  tons  of  2,240  Spanish 
pounds^  net.  Of  this  total  production  150,000  tons  are  intended  for 
local  consumption,  1,434,541  tons  for  export  to  the  Gnited  States, 
and  930,459  for  export  to  other  countries.  At  the  same  time  the 
Government  fixed  the  1936  export  quota  to  the  United  States  and 
to  other  countries.  The  United  States  export  quota  is  fixed  at  1,633,- 
342  long  tons,  equivalent  to  the  1,852,575  short  ton  import  quota  which 
the  United  States  allotted  Cuba  for  1936.  Only  932,558  long  tons  of 
the  1936  export  quota  to  the  United  States  will  be  sugar  of  the  1936 
crop,  the  remainder  consisting  of  332,578  long  tons  which  had  been 
retained  on  a  pro  rata  basis  by  the  producers  of  the  1935  crop  and 
368,206  long  tons  existing  in  the  United  States  on  December  31,  1935, 
which  had  not  been  charged  to  the  1935  Cuban  quota.  The  balance 
of  the  sugar  produced  in  1936  for  export  to  the  United  States  (501,983 
long  tons)  not  included  in  the  1936  export  quota  will  be  prorated 
among  all  the  Cuban  mills  for  authorized  export  to  the  Uniteil  States 
during  1937.  The  1936  export  quota  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  is  fi.xed  at  the  930,459  long  tons  to  be  produced  for  this 
purpose  in  1936  plus  any  sugar  of  previous  crops  destined  for  such 
export  but  which  was  still  in  Cuba  on  December  31,  1935. — G.  A.  S. 

VENEZUELA  AIDS  AGRICULTURE 
AND  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

Almost  immediately  upon  taking  over  the  reins  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government  on  December  18,  1935,  the  administration  of  General 
Eleazar  Lopez  Contreras  embarked  upon  a  broad  program  looking 
toward  the  solution  of  pressing  problems  affecting  agriculture,  the 
establishment  of  new  industries,  the  promotion  of  public  works  and 
the  reduction  of  unemployment.  Lender  a  decree  promulgated  on 
January  27,®  export  bonuses  were  provided  for  all  leading  agricultural 
exports.  This  decree  rejiealed  one  issued  on  December  21,  1935, 
which  set  aside  a  fund  of  30,000,000  bolfvares  exclusively  to  aid 
coffee  producers  through  the  purchase  of  part  of  the  crop  “at  a 
remunerative  price”;  the  later  measure  extended  the  Government’s 
helping  hand  to  producers  of  other  exportable  commodities  who 
have  also  suffered  by  reason  of  prevailing  low  prices.  The  decree  of 
January  27  authorizes  an  export  bounty  of  15  bolfvares  per  46- 
kilogram  bag  of  coffee;  10  bolfvares  per  50-kilogram  bag  of  cacao; 
and  6  bolfvares  for  every  100  kilograms,  net,  of  brown  or  refined 
sugar  shipped  abroad,  as  long  as  the  domestic  prices  of  the  articles 

■  Decree  No.  192,  Oacrta  Oficial,  February  4.  1936;  JCdicidn  fjlraordinaria  No.  27. 

>A  Spanish  pound  equals  l.OI  avoirdupois  pound. 

*  Oaceta  Oficial  de  los  Estados  I'nidos  de  Venezuela,  January  27,  1936. 
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in  question  are  no  higher  than  those  quoted  on  the  date  the  decree 
was  issued.  An  export  bounty  of  25  percent  ad  ralorem,  based  on 
the  price  of  the  article  at  the  port  of  shipment,  is  established  for  the 
benefit  of  producers  of  the  following:  Livestock,  hides,  and  other 
products  of  the  cattle  industry;  lumber  and  other  forestry  products, 
exceplinf;  the  tonka  bean;  oleajrinous  seeds  and  their  by-products; 
fruits  and  frarden  products;  rum  and  alcoholic  products  in  general; 
tobacco  and  the  products  thereof;  and  corn  and  corn  products. 

A  large  number  of  public  works  projects  have  been  authorized  by 
the  new  administration  in  its  effort  to  aid  the  jobless  of  the  nation. 
Various  decrees  issued  the  latter  part  of  December  and  since  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  call  for  the  dredging  of  a  channel  across 
the  bar  at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Maracaibo;  extensive  improvement 
of  the  docks  and  harbor  at  Puerto  Cabello;  the  reconstruction  of 
waterworks  and  other  improvements  in  the  water  supply  of  several 
cities,  with  the  construction  of  a  new  dam  for  the  water  supply  of 
Caracas;  the  demolition  of  the  old  federal  prison  of  “La  Rotunda”, 
and  the  erection  of  a  model  penitentiary;  and  the  construction  of 
numerous  public  buildings,  among  them  the  National  Library, 
military  barracks,  an  army  hospital,  and  more  than  500  village 
schools.  The  State  governments  were  urged  to  initiate  local  public 
works  to  supiilement  the  broad  program  undertaken  by  the  national 
administration. 

As  an  incentive  to  farmers  engaged  in  raising  crops  hitherto  con¬ 
sidered  of  minor  importance,  the  (lovernment  plans  to  give  special 
aid  to  those  districts  which  show  the  greatest  interest  in  the  general 
program  of  crop  diversification.  The  first  step  taken  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  was  the  issuance  of  a  decree  on  December  23,  1935,  whereby  the 
federal  (iovernment  offered  to  build  four  ri  ‘e  mills,  to  be  awarded 
as  prizes  to  the  four  districts  of  the  Republic  which  produce  the 
largest  quantity  of  rice  during  the  current  year  193().-  F.  J.  H. 

THE  CHILEAN  SEA  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

The  fishing  industry  in  Chilean  waters  is  aft’ected  by  two  special 
factors — the  warm  Humboldt  Current  which  bathes  its  shores,  and 
the  rapid  shelving  of  the  coast.  The  rivers  of  tne  Republic,  which 
run  from  east  to  west,  are  larger  and  more  numerous  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country;  in  addition  to  the  native  fresh  water  varieties  of 
fish,  foreign  salmon  and  trout  have  been  introduced.  Chilean  shell¬ 
fish  have  an  international  reputation,  and  in  addition  to  the  varieties 
found  along  the  coast,  the  lobster  or  crayfish  from  Juan  Fernandez 
Island  is  especially  esteemed. 

While  264  species  of  edible  fish  have  been  found  in  Chilean  waters, 
only  about  50  are  used  commercially.  Of  these  the  five  varieties  of 
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which  more  than  a  million  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds) 
were  market^ed  in  1934,  according  to  figures  issued  by  the  national 
Statistical  Bureau,  were:  hake,  (),928,()35  kilograms;  sierra,  2,081,730; 
albacore,  1,443,855;  red  congrio,  1,288,538;  and  jurel,  1,022,169. 
The  most  abundant  shellfish  were  mussels,  3,449,413  kilograms; 
oysters,  1,613,203;  and  cholgas,  1,054,895. 

During  1934,  17,()79,()23  kilograms  of  fish  and  8,206,535  kilograms 
of  shellfish  were  unloaded  at  37  ports  and  roadsteads.  Over  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  national  catch  was  landed  at  Valparaiso — 6,739,346  kilo¬ 
grams  of  fish  and  409,877  of  shellfish.  Other  important  fishing  ports 
were  Puerto  Montt,  with  a  total  of  5,026,105  kilograms,  of  which 


A  WllAMNO  ESTAni.rSlIMENT  AT  CORRAL,  CHILE. 


4,851,178  were  shellfish;  Talcahuano,  with  2,710,613;  Valdivia, 
with  1,579,205;  and  San  Vicente,  with  1,277,947.  In  the  last  three 
ports  most  of  the  catch  was  fish. 

There  are  three  whaling  bases  in  Chile:  Talcahuano,  Corral,  and 
Magallanes.  At  the  first,  14  whales  jiroducing  119,890  kilograms  of 
oil  were  the  1934  catch;  at  the  second,  294  whales,  producing  1,677,- 
560  kilograms;  and  at  the  third,  101  whales  producing  519,000 
kilograms. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  fish  and  fish  products  was  favorable  in  1934, 
for  wbile  94,269  kilograms  valued  at  1 1 1 ,159  gold  pesos  were  imported, 
the  e.xports  amounted  to  197,231  kilograms  valued  at  162,542  gold 
pesos.  The  most  important  item  in  the  export  trade  was  dried  fish. 
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almost  all  of  which  went  to  Germany.  Over  70  jiereent  of  the  fresh 
fish  ex])orte(l  was  shipped  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  aiul  more  than  20  per¬ 
cent  consisted  of  shipments  of  lobsters  to  Ai^entina. 

GEOPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY  IN  ARGENTINA 

The  first  observatory  of  "eo])hysics  in  Argentina  and,  it  is  said, 
in  South  America,  was  formally  opened  in  San  Miguel  on  December 
12,  1935.  The  new  observatory,  which  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Ignacio  Puig,  S.  J.,  will  be  eipiipped  with  apparatus 
for  registering  elect rometeorological  phenomena;  the  atmospheric 
potential;  coefficients  of  dispersion;  barometric  pressure;  the  velocity 
and  direction  of  the  wind;  and  the  electric  conductibility  of  the  air. 
It  is  expected  that  the  new  institution  will  supplement  the  work  of 
the  long-established  astronomical  observ^atories  in  Cordoba  and  La 
Plata  and  the  various  geophysical  stations  established  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic. 

CIUDAD  TRUJILLO 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  received  the 
following  communication  from  the  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  in  Washington; 

“1  have  the  honor  of  informing  you  that  the  Congress  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  acceding  to  a  petition  signed  by  more  than 
half  a  million  citizens,  decided  by  a  decree  of  January  9,  193(),  to 
change  the  name  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  to  “Ciudad  Trujillo”, 
in  recognition  of  the  reconstruction  of  that  city  which  President 
Trujillo  Molina  is  carrying  out. 

“1  wish  also  to  inform  you  that  by  another  decree  the  National 
Congress  gave  the  name  of  Santo  Domingo  to  what  was  formerly 
known  as  the  National  District,  that  is,  to  the  geographic  division 
in  which  “Ciudad  Trujillo”  is  situated;  in  this  way  it  expressed  its 
recognition  of  the  historic  glory  of  the  name  given  that  city  by  its 
distinguished  founder.” 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FROM  GUATEMALA 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education  has 
issued  figures  classifying  the  2,263  educational  institutions  functioning 
during  the  current  school  year  and  their  114,917  students. 

The  report  showed  1,602  primary  public  schools,  divided  as  follows: 
city  day  schools  for  boys,  353;  for  girls,  412;  city  night  schools  for 
boys,  109;  for  girls,  21;  rural  day  schools  for  boys,  105;  for  girls,  93; 
coeducational,  509.  These  were  attended  by  88,310  pupils.  There 
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were  22,443  jiupils  attendino;  the  G08  private  primary  soliools,  ol  which 
16  were  city  schools  for  boys,  83  city  schools  for  girls,  and  509  rural 
coeducational  schools. 

There  was  one  iiuhlic  secondary  school,  an  institute  for  boys,  and 
four  sections  of  secondary  education  in  other  institutions;  these  were 
attended  by  418  ])upils.  There  were  five  sections  for  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  for  boys  and  two  for  girls  in  private  institutions,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  409  pupils. 

Five  public  normal  schools  for  boys  and  five  for  girls  were  attended 
by  1,021  students.  The  two  private  normal  schools  for  boys  and 
seven  for  girls  had  261  students. 

The  public  school  system  had  11  schools  for  special  training,  with 
1,875  students.  Of  these,  3  were  boys’  vocational  schools;  2,  girls’ 
vocational  schools;  2,  coeducational  business  schools;  1,  an  agricul¬ 
tural  school;  1,  a  conservatory  of  music  and  declamation;  1,  a  fine 
arts  academy;  and  1,  a  language  academy.  There  were  11  private 
business  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  190. 

STANDARDS  RECOMMENDED  IN  ARGENTINA  FOR 
THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

The  Committee  on  Revision  of  History  and  Geography  Textbooks 
in  Argentina,  appointed  in  conformity  with  the  provision  of  the  treaty 
on  that  subject  between  Ai^entina  and  Brazil,  has  made  the  following 
recommendations  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction, 
as  reported  in  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires: 

From  the  point  of  view  of  teaching  and  writing  history,  the  interi)retation  of 
historic  events  is  a  matter  ])ertaining  exclusively  to  the  sovereign  States  and 
should  be  based  on  the  feeling  of  the  nation  in  question  and  on  the  critical  research 
of  its  representative  institutions  and  historians. 

lli.story  should  be  regarded  as  a  whole  and  include  all  relations,  no  matter  what 
their  character,  with  other  nations,  without  misrepresenting  or  altering  the  facts. 
Every  one-sided  and  prejudiced  judgment  should  be  outlawed,  emphasis  put  on 
those  relations  arising  from  a  common  American  colonial  background  and  an 
explanation  made  of  the  union  and  solidarity  of  the  American  nations  in  realizing 
the  higher  ends  of  democracy  and  culture. 

The  ideal  of  history  is  a  study  of  great  truths,  a  task  belonging  to  institutions 
and  historians  of  scientific  and  ethical  integrity.  The  summaries  contained  in 
text  books  should  therefore  be  based  on  the  general  conclusions  of  historians,  and 
hence  all  statements,  either  deliberately  insulting  or  merely  annoying  to  the 
dignity  of  other  nations,  should  be  omitted. 

The  commission  formulated  the  following  conclusions  on  the 
teaching  of  geography: 

The  teaching  of  geography  in  the  American  nations  should  be  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  geographical  facts  and  their  interpretation  by  scientific  authorities 
and  institutions  in  each  country,  and  the  appraisal  of  these  facts  should  be  based 
on  trustworthy  data  obtained  from  official  questionnaires,  census  figures, statistics, 
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etc.,  and  |XTiodically  brought  up  to  date.  A  greater  understanding  l)et\veen 
tlic  American  nations  sliould  i)e  attained  i)y  means  of  maps  from  which  exact, not 
conjectural,  interpretations  can  be  made. 

BRIEF  NOTES 

Xatioxal  EnrcATiox  C'orxciL  of  Bkazil. — By  a  law  of  .laniiary 
(),  1936,  the  National  Education  Council  of  Brazil  was  established  to 
draw  up  a  national  jtlan  for  education  and  otherwise  to  act  in  an  advi¬ 
sory  and  deliberative  capacity.  The  council  will  be  composed  of  It) 
members,  12  of  whom  will  be  educators  and  4  representatives  of 
popular  cultural  orpinizations.  The  members,  whose  appointment 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Federal 
Senate,  will  hold  office  for  four  years,  half  the  council  to  be  renewed 
every  two  years. 

“SpEAKixc  PAPER,”  AX  Akc.extixe  ixvextiox. — Accordiiifr  to  a 
report  from  the  United  States  Considate  (leneral  in  London,  a 
demonstration  of  a  new  recordiiifr  device  was  recently  •riven  in  tluit 
city.  ‘‘Speaking  paper”,  as  it  is  called,  said  to  be  a  means  for 
recording  si)eech,  music,  or  other  sound  in  a  form  as  convenient  as  the 
daily  newspaper,  is  the  invention  of  an  Argentine  engineer. 

The  method  used  follows  more  or  less  the  princii)les  of  the  talking 
picture.  A  sound  track  is  registered  on  a  celluloid  negative  by  means 
of  a  micro|)hone  and  oscillogra])h,  and  from  this  jjhotographic  im|)res- 
sion  a  block  is  made  from  which  the  ‘‘speaking  paper”  is  printed. 
The  reproducing  ap])aratus  consists  of  a  cylinder  to  which  the  pre- 
])ared  paper  is  attached,  a  machine  resembling  the  early  Edison 
phonograph,  and  a  photo-electric  cell.  The  i)rint  is  retranslated  into 
impulses  which  issue  from  an  ordinary  portable  wireless  set  as  speech, 
song,  or  music,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  new  invention  will  i)ermit  news|)apers  to 
print  an  actual  record  of  a  j)ublic  speech,  concert  or  play  which  readers 
can  reproduce  in  their  own  homes. 

New  xatioxal  park  ix  Mexico. — The  (lovernment  of  Me.xico  has 
declared  the  two  mountains  Iztaccfhuatl  and  I^ipocatepetl  and  the 
spur  which  joins  them  to  be  a  national  park.  It  is  hoped  to  make  of 
the  new  park  a  natural  museum  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Valley 
of  Me.xico. 

Argexti.xe  appropriatiox  for  Traxsaxdixe  Railway.— On 
January  3,  1936,  President  .lusto  issued  a  decree  approving  jiroposed 
plans  for  rebuilding  the  section  of  the  Transandine  Railway  destroyed 
by  landslides  two  years  ago,  and  appropriating  5,614,489  pesos  for  the 
undertaking.  Work  was  to  be  begun  not  later  than  July  3,  1936, 
and  completed  within  two  years. 
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Folklore  section  established  by  the  Argentine  Ministry  of 
Justice  and  Public  Instruction. — The  General  Inspection  Bureau 
of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  has  been  authorized 
to  establish  a  special  folklore  section  which  will  sjiecialize  in  jjathering: 
tojrether  all  genuinely  native  music,  published  and  unpublished,  and 
will  make  a  collection  of  phonograph  records  of  the  different  kinds  of 
such  music.  These  records  will  include  music  for  children,  to  be 
used  in  the  practice  classes  of  normal  schools,  and  music  for  students 
in  secondary,  normal,  and  special  schools. 

New  air  services  in  South  America. — Early  in  193()  biweekly 
air  service  between  Tacna,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Peru,  and  La  Paz, 
the  lofty  capital  of  Bolivia,  was  inaugurated.  On  January  18  semi¬ 
weekly  service  was  begun  between  Lima  and  Huancayo,  Peru,  the 
commercial  center  of  the  central  mountain  region  of  the  Republic. 
(See  also  article  on  Cirll  Aeronautics  in  Brazil,  ]>.  327.) 

Per.manent  fund  for  the  Argentine  National  (’ultural 
Commission. — The  Argentine  (’ongress  has  decreed  an  annual 
appropriation  of  oOOjOOO  pesos  to  he  used  by  the  National  Cultural 
Commission  for  the  following  jiurposes;  awards  for  national  scientific 
and  literary  works;  awards  for  regional  scientific  and  literary  works; 
awards  for  national  artistic  and  dramatic  works;  the  establishment  of 
fellowships  for  further  scientific,  artistic,  and  literary  training;  and 
the  operation  of  the  Official  Theater  of  Argentine  Comedy. 

Telephone  connection  between  Santiago  and  Antofagasta. — 
On  November  9,  1935,  the  first  telephone  connection  between  the 
capital  of  Chile  and  Antofagasta  was  opened  by  a  conversation 
between  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Alessandri,  and  the 
Mayor  of  Antofagasta,  Sehor  Julio  Bustamante,  followed  by  the 
exchange  of  greetings  between  other  government  and  local  officials. 

New  airport  for  Buenos  Aires  approved. — According  to  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  press  of  the  United  States,  the  congress  of  Argentina 
has  approved  the  construction  of  a  municipal  airport  in  Buenos  Aires. 
The  cost  of  the  project,  estimated  at  10,000,000  pesos,  is  to  be  met  by 
a  bond  issue. 

Low-cost  housing  exposition  in  Chile. — The  Ministry  of  Labor 
is  sponsoring  a  national  low-cost  housing  exposition  to  be  opened 
in  Santiago  during  the  first  week  in  May.  The  actual  management 
of  the  e.xposition  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Housing  Board  of  Santiago. 
Many  foreign  firms  dealing  in  materials  and  equipment  suitable  for 
use  in  low  cost  houses  are  planning  to  e.xhibit  samples  of  their  products. 
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Manuel  Domixc.i’ez.— An  outstanding  Paraguayan  historian, 
statesman,  educator,  and  literary  critic.  Dr.  Manuel  Dominjiuez, 
died  in  Asuncion  on  October  29,  1935,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Dr.  Dominguez  was  born  and  educated  in  Asuncion.  He  received 
his  law  degree  from  the  university  there;  be  later  taught  constitutional 
law  in  this  institution  and  became  its  rector  (president).  He  was 
also  at  various  times  deputy,  cabinet  member,  Minister  to  Bolivia, 
and  vice  president  of  the  Republic.  Besides  works  dealing  with  such 
widely  varied  subjects  as  schools  in  Paraguay,  cotton  and  cotton 
growing  there,  the  Paraguayan  constitution,  and  the  Ouarani  lan¬ 
guage,  he  also  wrote  a  study  of  Poe. 

Dr.  Dominguez  died  at  the  age  of  66. 

Cesar  Eloueua.— On  February  27,  1936,  Dr.  Cesar  Elguera  died 
in  Lima,  Peru,  at  the  age  of  62.  He  had  had  a  long  and  honorable 
career  as  a  statesman  and  a  diplomat. 

Dr.  Elguera  entered  the  diplomatic  service  soon  after  graduating 
from  the  law  school.  After  some  e.xperience  abroad,  he  returned  to 
lAina  to  become  head  of  the  diplomatic  department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Relations,  later  being  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
He  had  represented  his  Government  as  Special  Ambassador  in  Brazil, 
but  he  was  best  known  in  the  Americas  through  his  activities  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Tacna-Arica  boundary  dispute.  His  appointment 
as  Ambassador  to  Chile  in  1928  made  him  the  first  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Peru  to  the  neighboring  Republic  in  18  years.  Dr. 
Elguera  had  retired  from  public  life  and  lived  in  retirement  for  several 
years  before  his  death. 

Juan  Vicente  G6mez. — General  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  who  had 
been  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  Venezuela  since  December  19,  1908, 
died  at  his  home  in  Maracay,  a  few  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  on  December  17,  1935. 

President  Gomez  was  born  in  San  Antonio,  in  the  State  of  Tachira, 
on  July  24,  1857.  There  he  lived  until  he  was  35,  devoting  himself 
to  the  agricultural  activities  required  to  manage  the  family  estate. 
His  militar}'  career  began  under  General  Castro  in  the  revolution  of 
1892,  and  his  talents  in  that  field  were  soon  apparent;  his  military 
activities  culminated  with  the  suppression  of  a  series  of  uprisings 
against  President  Castro’s  government  by  his  victory  at  Ciudad 
Bolivar  on  July  29,  1903. 
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When  in  1908  President  Castro  left  Venezuela  for  medical  treat¬ 
ment  abroad,  (leneral  (lomez,  as  first  Vice  President,  became  Acting 
President  of  the  Republic,  being  api)ointed  Provisional  President  in 
1909  and  Constitutional  President  in  1910.  For  the  next  25  years 
cither  as  President  of  the  Republic  or  as  Commander-in-C’hief  of  the 
Army,  General  Gomez  dictated  the  administrative  polieie'-:  of  his 
country. 

During  that  period  the  material  progress  of  the  nation  was  marked. 
The  country  was  covered  with  a  network  of  good  roads;  the  petroleum 
industry  was  developed  from  practically  nothing  to  such  a  degree 
that  Venezuela  ranks  third  among  oil-producing  countries;  the  foreign 
debt  was  canceled  in  1930  and  the  internal  debt  in  1935;  public  health 
services  were  introduced  and  the  country  freed  from  yellow  fever, 
smallpox,  and  the  bubonic  plague;  and  measures  to  protect  and  encour¬ 
age  agriculture  were  taken. 

Fernando  Gonz.\lez  Roa. — With  the  death  of  Dr.  Fernando 
Gonzalez  Roa  on  February  19,  1936,  Me.xico  lost  a  leading  lawyer, 
statesman  and  diplomat.  From  1933-1935  he  was  Ambassador  of 
Me.xico  in  Washington  and  his  country’s  representative  on  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  following  partial  list 
of  the  positions  which  Dr.  Gonzalez  Roa  has  held  is  copied  from  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  May  1933,  and  affords  some 
idea  of  his  varied  interests  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his 
Government: 

“Undersecretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  member  of  the 
Special  Mexican-American  Claims  Commission;  member  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican-French  Claims  Commission;  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico;  general  attorney  for  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico;  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  of 
Jurists,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1927;  member  of  the  National  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission;  delegate  to  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  Habana,  1928;  member  of  the  Commission  of  Imiuiry  and 
Conciliation,  Bolivia-Paraguay,  Washington,  1929;  legal  adviser  to 
several  Departments  of  the  Mexican  Government  and  to  private  cor¬ 
porations;  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico; 
delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations;  member  of  the  National  Banking 
Commission;  commissioner  to  treat  on  matters  pending  with  the 
United  States;  member  of  The  Hague  Permanent  Court  for  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration;  member  of  the  Commission  of  Conciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  I’nited  States  and  Hungary;  professor  in  the  National 
Si'hool  of  Jurisprudence  (National  University  of  Mexico);  professor 
in  the  Free  School  of  Law  in  Mexico;  director  of  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Mexico;  member  of  the  Inter-American  High  Commission 
and  president  of  the  Honorary  Board  of  the  Mexican  Bar  Association.” 
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A  short  time  before  his  death,  Dr.  Gonzalez  Roa  had  been  appointed 
Mexican  Minister  to  Belgium. 

Matthew  Eltixg  Haxxa. — The  American  Minister  to  Guate¬ 
mala,  the  Hon.  Matthew  Eltinj;  Hanna,  died  at  the  ajie  of  02  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1930  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Mr.  Hanna,  a  West  Point  jiraduate,  served  in  Cuba  during  the 
Spanish  War;  he  remained  there  as  aide-de-camp  to  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood  until  1902,  and  for  two  years  thereafter  was  military  attache  in 
Habana.  In  1917  he  entered  the  diplomatic  coq)s  as  assistant  in  the 
American  Embassy  in  Mexico,  became  first  secretary  there,  and  later 
was  transferred  to  Washington  as  chief  of  the  Division  of  Mexican 
Affairs  in  the  State  Department.  He  was  later  counselor  of  Embassy 
in  Lima,  Peru,  Minister  to  Nicaragua,  and  Minister  to  Guatemala, 
the  post  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Santiago  Maig'n  ViccSa. — An  automobile  accident  on  January  16, 
1936,  cut  short  the  career  of  Senor  Santiago  Marin  Vicuna,  inter¬ 
nationally  known  C'hilean  engineer  and  writer. 

Senor  Marin  Vicuna  was  born  in  La  Serena,  Coquimbo,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1871,  and  educated  there  and  at  the  University  of  Chile  in 
Santiago.  He  manifested  an  interest  in  railroads  at  an  early  age, 
and  even  before  receiving  his  university  degree  he  had  served  on 
official  railway  commissions.  While  on  the  staff  of  the  State  rail¬ 
ways  he  was  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Longitudinal  Rail¬ 
way  from  Choapa  to  lllapel.  The  proposed  railway  to  connect  the 
American  Republics  was  a  suliject  close  to  his  heart,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Permanent  ('ommission  of  the  Pan  American  Railway,  he  was 
constantly  advocating  that  its  construction  be  continued.  But  he 
did  not  limit  himself  to  railway  engineering.  He  also  helped  in  the 
construction  of  the  coastal  fortifications,  and  served  on  the  Argentine- 
Chilean  Boundary  Commission. 

.Vmong  the  international  gatherings  which  Senor  Marin  Vicuna 
attended  as  a  CMiilean  delegate  were  the  First  Pan  American  Scien¬ 
tific  Congress,  Santiago,  Chile,  1908-1909;  International  S<-ientific 
(’ongress,  Buenos  Aires,  1910;  South  American  Railways  Congress, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1922;  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  Santiago,  Chile,  1923;  and  the  Third  South  American  Railway 
C'ongress,  Santiago,  (’Idle,  1929.  He  was  an  honorary  memlier  of 
engineering  societies  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Peru 
and  Venezuela,  as  well  as  a  member  of  those  of  his  native  land. 
Among  the  many  books  he  had  written  the  one  entitled  Por  loft 
E-stadox  r>ii(to.s  had  attracted  special  attention;  it  was  an  account 
of  the  Educational  Tour  of  Highways  in  the  United  States  to  which 
noteil  foreign  engineers  were  invited  in  1924. 
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.loisE  Nicolas  Matienzo. — Dr.  Jose  Nicolas  Matienzo,  long 
prominent  in  Argentina  as  a  lawyer,  professor,  and  statesman,  died 
on  January  3,  1936,  in  his  76th  year. 

Dr.  Matienzo  began  his  public  life  while  still  a  law  student  by 
accepting  a  responsible  position  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
Later  he  took  part  in  the  provincial  government  of  Santiago  del 
Estero,  became  a  member  of  the  legal  staff  of  the  national  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Pidilic  Works,  was  appointed  judge  in  the  criminal  court  of 
La  Plata,  president  of  the  National  Department  of  Labor  (1907), 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Province  of  Huenos  Aires 
(1910),  and  Attorney  General  of  the  nation  (1917). 

As  an  educator.  Dr.  Matienzo  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  young  men  of  his  country.  He  had  taught  in  preparatory 
schools  in  Buenos  Aires  and  La  Plata;  been  professor  of  logic  and 
dean  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  in  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buenos  Aires  and  professor  of  constitutional  law  and  dean 
of  the  School  of  Juridical  and  Social  S<‘iences  in  that  of  La  Plata. 
.\mong  the  national  and  foreign  institutions  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  were  the  Academies  of  Law  and  Social  Sciences  and  of  Philosophy 
and  Letters  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  Academy  of  Jurisprudence  and 
D'gislation  of  Madrid,  and  the  French  Academy  of  Public  Instruction. 
In  his  e.xtensive  writings,  Dr.  Matienzo  had  treated  such  widely 
varied  subjects  as  geography,  psychology,  history,  and  law. 

Nelly  Mehixo  Cakvallo.— One  of  the  most  widely  known 
women  in  the  Americas,  Nelly  Merino  Carvallo,  died  in  Buenos  Aires 
on  January  26,  1936.  A  native  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  Senorita  Merino 
Carvallo  had  traveled  or  lived  abroad  for  many  years.  In  1925,  as 
a  delegate  to  the  congress  of  the  Women’s  International  League 
meeting  in  New  York,  she  was  made  chairman  of  its  general  council. 
.Vt  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  active  in  the  organization  of  a  Latin 
American  Women’s  ('ongress.  She  wrote  travel  sketches  and  other 
articles  for  newspapers  and  magazines  (readers  of  the  Bellltix  may 
recall  her  delightful  “In  the  Inca  Empire’’  piddished  in  October  1932), 
and  in  1933  founded  and  edited  Mujeres  de  America,  a  bimonthly 
magazine  pidilished  in  Buenos  Aires.  An  ardent  advocate  of  peace, 
she  used  both  the  press  and  the  radio  to  disseminate  her  views. 

Jose  Pauavicixi. — Dr.  Jose  Paravicini,  Bolivian  teacher,  journal¬ 
ist,  statesman,  and  diplomat,  died  on  November  6,  1935,  in  his 
native  city,  Sucre. 

Dr.  Paravicini,  who  was  born  in  1853,  began  as  a  journalist,  serving 
on  the  editorial  stall'  of  newspapers  in  Sucre,  Oruro,  and  Tupiza. 
After  holding  important  government  positions,  such  as  Inspector 
General  of  Banks,  he  entered  Congress  as  deputy  for  Sucre  in  1894. 
Between  his  first  and  second  terms  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he 
taught  political  economy  and  commercial  law  in  the  I'niversity  of 
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Chuquisaoa.  He  was  also  sent  as  Minister  of  Bolivia  to  Brazil,  H 
where  he  did  much  to  strenfrthen  relations  between  the  nei«rhboring  11 
republics.  From  1920-22  he  was  Minister  to  Paraguay,  and  shortly  ^ 
after  his  return  Piesident  Saavedra  appointed  him  Minister  of  the  n 
Treasury  and  of  Industry.  Later  he  hehl  the  portfolio  of  (lovernment  Ifl 
and  Justice.  || 

Lris  I'lloa. — The  internationally  known  Peruvian  histonan,  ^ 
Luis  Ulloa,  died  in  Madrid,  Spain,  on  February  10,  1930,  aged  00.  M 

After  graduating  from  the  Engineering  School  in  Lima,  Senor  ||| 
I'lloa  went  to  Europe  to  continue  his  studies.  His  early  researches  |J 
in  the  history  of  mining  in  IVru  during  the  colonial  period  gave  him 
an  unusual  knowledge  of  the  sources  in  European  libraries  and 
archives.  The  (iovernment  of  Peru  therefore  commissioned  him  to 
search  out  ever\’  available  document  dealing  with  diplomatic  and 
geographic  matters  concerning  Peru  from  its  discovery  by  Pizarro  in 
1527  until  independence  in  1824;  in  this  task  he  spent  eight  years 
abroad  and  another  in  Lima.  The  residts  of  his  research  comprise 
30  volumes  of  documents  of  great  value  to  all  historians  of  South 
America. 

For  five  years,  1914-19  he  was  diiector  of  the  National  Library  in 
Lima,  a  post  which  he  relincpiished  to  undertake  new  commissions  in 
European  libraries.  From  1922  until  his  death,  however,  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  i)rivate  research,  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
origins  of  Christopher  Columbus.  The  new  theories  which  he  pro¬ 
pounded  aroused  great  discussion,  but  have  not  yet  been  generally 
accepted  by  his  fellow  historians. 

Exrique  Velasco  y  Galvakko. — One  of  the  foremost  Bolivian 
lawyers,  Dr.  P]nrique  Velasco  y  Galvarro,  dieil  at  his  home  in  Oruro 
on  January  22,  193(1,  at  the  age  of  (12. 

After  receiving  his  law  degree  in  La  Paz,  Dr.  Velasco  returned  to 
his  native  city  to  practice.  In  1902  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Oruro,  and  seven  years  later  he  became  its  Chief 
Justice.  After  the  change  in  government  of  1920,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  national  Supreme  Court,  from  which  he  retired  to  private  life 
five  years  later. 

While  a  very  young  man.  Dr.  Velasco  had  been  a  candidate  for 
deputy  from  the  city  of  Oruro  to  the  national  Congress,  but  after 
his  defeat,  he  refused  to  be  drawn  into  politics.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  retirement,  however,  when  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the 
portfolios  of  Government  and  Justice  in  the  C’abinet  of  President 
Hernando  Siles.  Later  he  was  senator  for  Oruro  in  the  national 
Congress. 

In  1929  Dr.  Velasco  was  legal  advisor  to  the  Bolivian  delegation  j 
to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Conciliation,  Bolivia-Paraguay,  ! 
which  met  in  Washington.  I 
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